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Renegotiation Amendments Drawn 
Proposed changes in law to be con- 
sidered by House Wavs and Means 
subcommittee would permit contrac- 
tors to retain sufficient reserves. 


“V” Loan Financing Gains Favor 
Consolidated-Vultee, Bendix, Lock- 
heed-Vega, Bell and Cessna report 
negotiations for funds, with other 
firms planning similar action. 


More Foreign Routes Sought 
American Airlines asks CAB for 
London service and Northwest files 
petition for Calcutta. Other compa- 
nies seek feeder operations through- 
out the U. S. 


Guy Vaughan, president of Curtiss-W right Corporatxon- 
who is leading his company’s successful campaign to step up 
output at the Lackland, Ohio, engine plant, despite Senator 
Truman's statement that govermnent operation may be re- 
quired. The plant’s production will show big gains over July 


Air Traffic Soaring to New Highs 
Reports issued by airlines and Civil 
Aeronautics Board show phenom- 
enal gains in all traffic categories, 
with some increases 100 percent over 
last year. » 


Big Stores Survey Aircraft Plants 
Sears, Ward’s and Penny chains are 
interviewing all major aviation man- 
ufacturers before placing orders for 
post-war delivery of hardware. 


Wooden Plane Development I.agging 
Although the U. S. eventually can 
match foreign skill in non-metal air- 
craft production, it won’t be in time 
to win this war, commentator says. 

☆ 


Congress to Get Manpower Problem 
Washington officialdom views indus- 
try’s shortage of workers with alarm 
but schedules action about the time 
Congress will return to Capitol Hill. 

☆ 





MANPOWER— This situation is still mud- 
dled and there appears little hope for any 
immediate relief. This docs not mean that in- 
dustry does not have sympathetic people in gov- 
ernment. because it does, but there arc so many 
factors Involved, including political problems, 
that progress is slow. 


RENEGOTIATION — Proposals for contract 
renegotiation are pending before Congress and 
as soon as the legislators get back into sessions 
there will be other proposals which will give 
aircraft manufacturers and other war contract- 
ors some hope for post war conversion funds. 
There is plenty of opposition, however. 


CONTRACT TERMINATION— There is an in- 
creasing understanding of this situation in gov- 
ernment. This Hoes not mean that the industry 
is safe, but it does mean that more people in 
government arc interested in this phase. 


FIGHTER ARMAMENT— You can look for 
some startling changes in the armament on our 
fighter planes, making them even more deadly. 
Machine guns, in many instances, are giving way 
to cannon — and maybe to bazookas? 

There is great discouragement in oflicial 
Washington over the West Coast manpower 
situation, Responsible oflicials who have been on 
the West Coast recently contend there is a lax- 
ness ill management, particularly in the ship- 
yards, which is contributing to the difficuttics of 
the problem. They further contend that many 
shipyards are over-staffed. Shipyard wages, 
which arc above the frozen aircraft plant wages, 
have attracted employees and the shipyards arc 
holding them. These officials say, too, that they 
found a distinct lack of gusto on the part of a 
large number of shipyard workers. 


For example, one high government official, 
recently on the West Coast, actually stumbled on 
three card games in one shipyard during work- 
ing hours and a short time later, taking a look 
into the cabin of an almost completed vessel, 
found two workers, a man and woman, killing 


The best analysis of the West Coast situation 
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brings the conclusion in some quarters in Wash- 
ington that management is not getting capacity 
out of its workers. Blame is placed not so much 
on management, as on the workers, who have 
no particular incentive — tangible incentive, that 
is, to work any harder than they do. 


It might be well to recall the statement in this 
space last week that top WPB officials, including 
Executive Vice-Chairman Charles E. Wilson, 
favor an over-all plant incentive program as the 
solution. There is a definite belief that produc- 
tion can be substantially increased with existing 
personnel. Keep an eye on the incentive pay- 
ment plans. It looks as though they are on the 
way. 

A recent visitor to Britain returned with the 
very definite impression that the United States 
is not making the best use of its manpower and 
that we have thousands of potential war plant 
workers now doing jobs which are in no way 
basically essential, although some of them arc 
so listed. 

An official release was expected over the 
week-end from WPB Chairman Donald Nelson 
which will show that our combat plane produc- 
tion exceeds by an unexpected margin the num- 
ber of aircraft lost in battle, accident and obso- 
lescence. At the same time, Nelson was expected 
to disclose the aircraft which have top Army 
preference and a survey of the types on which 
production will be concentrated during the 
coming months. 

One thing stands out definitely — there will be 
no falling off in the production of our four-engine 
bombers, The Army and WPB are prepared to 
take any steps necessary to assure production of 
these engines of Axis destruction. This may 
mean a possible cutting back of some other types. 


Problems in glider operation are receiving in- 
creasing attention from some aeronautical engi- 
neering experts, which may indicate a trend in 
this controversial field. For e.xample, one of the 
greatest difficulties with gliders has been the 
constant vigilance required of the glider pilot to 
maintain his craft in a proper position with re- 
spect to the tug, You can look for developments 
in this connection since some of the best minds 
in aviation are giving it study. 





A 4V2 Ounce Lever Switch 
with 5 Ampere Rating 


• Especially designed for oircroft use, the Mossman No. 0-42 Lever Switch 
offords S amperes contact rating with extremely smalt size ond light weight. 
With eight contact springs, this switch weighs but 4'/l ounces. Die cost 

A handle of moulded Bakelite is large enough to be easily grasped with a 
gloved hand ... is reinforced with o non-corrosive metal insert to provide 
for long hard service. 

Once locked in place, the No, 0-42 Lever Switch has 0 detent mechanism that 
holds it in position despite terrific jar ond vibration. This consists of a sloin- 
less steel spring, which is located in 0 plated brass tube. Inserted and staked 
in the tunnel of the switch frome, this spring exerts pressure against two free 
rolling, stainless steel balls. Pressure on the lever couses the outer boll to 
follow the contour of the lotch plote, giving positive locking or spring return 
action. This pressure is independent of the pressure of the contact springs. 
Heavy contact spring pressure is unoffected by vibration. 

Features of the Mossman No. 0-42 Lever Switch are: 











Donald P. Mossman, Inc. 

6133 N. Northwest Highway, Chicago, (31) Illinois 
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Washington Observer 


An interesting development followed the can- 
cellation of contracts for the wooden C-76 Cur- 
tiss Caravans. Plywood is no longer on the WPB 
critical list. Plywood experts at WPB had been 
working on procurement of material for the 
C-76 program and now find they have plenty — 
at the moment — for other uses. 


The chorus of calls for an independent air 
force has been bolstered up by the voice of Sena- 
tor Pat McCarran, author of a bill to set up the 
program. The Senator sent a letter to President 
Roosevelt in which he said very much to the 
point that "food may write the peace, but air 
power will win the war.’’ He urged immediate 
action and added that "every hour we spend 
winning this war the slow way, when we could 
be winning it twice as fast, is half an hour of 
defeat.” 

The first airplane to come wholly out of the 
automotive design departments since William 
Stout drew up the old Ford tri-motor tin-goose 
of the ’20’s has gone under the critical eyes of 
the AAF and will probably soon go into produc- 
tion. Reports out of Detroit describe the plane 
merely as a new and versatile fighter and the 
design is attributed to Don Berlin and other 
General Motors engineers. The plane, envel- 
oped in strictest secrecy, is said not to be revo- 
lutionary. 

Don't mark the Marlin Marauder off the lists 
yet, despite the Truman Committee report which 
said production on this twin-engine bomber was 
due to taper off. There hasn’t been a foreign 
dateline where the Marauder is operating which 
has not furnished stories of the might of this 
plane. Nobody is talking much yet about the 
-situation, but the fact is tiio Marauder’s record 
is good and the plane is adding to it every day. 
The AAF is even .sponsoring a tour of returned 
Marauders and their crews. 


Admiral H. E. Yarnell, who views with alarm 
the current tendencies toward an independent 
air force and favors instead a single department 
of war covering land, sea, and air, now comes 
lorth with a suggestion that his plan should be 
delayed until after the war. He said that those 
now fighting in the field might want a voice in 
determining what kind of an organization there 
should be and he would like to wait until these 
men can express their views. Washington is in- 
terested in the Admiral’s sudden “amplification.” 


Nobody knows, e.vcept a few Russians, what 
the Russian plane production is, but a German 
guess sets it at 20,000 a year. The same report 
said that only 5 percent of the Soviet planes 


shot down recently were fighters and bombers 
of British and American manufacture. 


Reports from German occupied territory have 
it that Germany is trying to resume production 
of three types of French airplanes in an effort 
to bolster the Nazi air force. The Germans seek 
to manufacture French DeWoitine and Leo 
fighters and Bloch bombers. German aircraft 
production is said to be off an estimated 400 a 
month as a result of British and American raids. 
And the worst is yet to come. 


Serious consideration is being given to a pro- 
posal for the release from the armed service of 
key aircraft personnel as one means of meeting 
the manpower problem. It is understood the 
plan has the support of Undersecretary of War 
Patterson as well as T. P. Wright, director of 
Arco and recorder of the Aircraft Production 
Board. One of the complaints of aircraft manu- 
facturers in connection with the draft is that 
they have lost and are losing key personnel. 
While the number of military separations is 
comparatively small, key personnel makes the 
losses more serious than the numbers indicate. 


Consideration also is being given a proposal 
to ask the War Labor Board to increase the 
starting pay in aircraft plants in an effort to 
give them better parity with shipbuilders’ pay. 
This is still definitely in the tentative stage and 
undoubtedly would meet stiff opposition. 


A new Nazi plane is said to have appeared 
over Britain in recent daj's, described as a Mes- 
serschmitt 109G, probably made at the Wiener 
Neustadt plant, recently smashed by American 
bombers. The new plane was downed by anti- 
aircraft. It flew at great height and was escorted 
by two other planes. The RAF is examining 
what is left of it. 

WASHINGTON OVERCAST: Like to know 
what happened at the history-making Quebec 
Conference? So would Washington and so 
would some 200 newsmen who roamed the 
quaint city for two weeks looking for a few 
crumbs of information from the table loaded 
with a feast of war planning. It was ail on the 
Canadian government and the returning travel- 
ers say it was good. One of them was prompted 
to remark as he recalled his Quebec days that; 
Never did so few owe so much to so many. 

Next to the guessing on the Quebec meetings 
was the guessing on what Stalin and the Rus- 
sians are up to. About the only information 
anybody obtained was the same that you read — 
the Russian communiques- 
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MAKE THEM MORE AND MORE AUTOMATIC 


TO INCREASE THEIR 
FIGHTING POWER * * -k 



White-Rodgers automatic temperature modulation equip- 
ment relieves pilots for greater concentration on fighting power 
by providing completely automatic control of: 

1. Engine cowl flaps (both oir and liquid cooled). 

2. Oil cooler shutters or flaps. 

3. Cabin temperature (both super-charged and 
normal). 

4. Carburetor air temperature. 

Upon request, engineering data will be furnished to manu- 
facturers requiring controls for the above or other tempera- 
ture control opplications. 



WHITE-RODGERS ELECTRIC CO. 
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Curtiss -Wright’s Lockland Plant 
To Report Big Gains This Month 

Officials believe low-point of July will be far exceeded in August, 
but ask three months for fair trial. 


Despite widely-publicized reports 
of new declines in engine produc- 
tion at the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp, plant at Lockland, Ohio, and 
the Army-Truman Committee threat 
to take over the plant unless the 
managerial set-up is improved, the 
production at Lockland this month 
will be far above July’s discourag- 
ing figure. 

¥ Terrific Lag, But — Officials of Cur- 
tiss-Wright, of which Wright Aero- 
nautical is a subsidiary, are quite 
wUling to agree with their accusers 
that the production lag was terrific. 
On the other hand, they are now 
ready to point to a substantia] in- 
crease for this month and confident- 
ly expect further increases in the 
months to come. 

¥ Better Supervision — Guy W. 
Vaughan, President of Curtiss- 
Wright, concedes, as charged by 
the Truman Committee, that man- 
agerial and supervisory personnel 
was thinly spread in an attempt to 
meet production schedules. Vaughan 
points out, however, that the man- 
agerial problem has been attacked 
by the company long since and he 
believes that current production 
figures will prove his point. 

► Recuperation — This does not mean 
that the patient is completely re- 
covered, but all reports indicate that 
Lockland is definitely on the mend. 
That Lockland will be back on its 
feet in the 30 days given by the 
Truman Committee and the Army 
is a matter of doubt. His nurses 
would like to have 90 days and by 
that time believe they can show a 
healthy plant, 

Minder Same Management — The 
attitude of the War Production 
Board unquestionably will be not to 
disturb management if WPB can 
assist it in any way. Any change 
such as threatened by an Army 
occupation would result, in WPB’s 
opinion, in another drop in produc- 
tion. At the same time, it was 


pointed out, there is no assurance 
that any new management which 
might be moved in under occupa- 
tion would produce any better. 

> Restored Confidence — Several of 
the nation’s top-flight production 
men have visited Lockland recently, 
not so much to offer suggestions for 
production but rather to restore the 
management's confidence in itself, 
a confidence which admittedly was 
badly shaken as a result of criticism 
and indictment. 

> Why Ihc Slump — The Curtiss- 
Wright management explained they 
had no criticism of the work and 
objectives of the Truman Committee 
but pointed out that there was a 
general tightening up all along the 
line which probably resulted in a 
leaning over backward attitude and 
subsequent production slump. 

> Mass Output Downfall — Undoubt- 
edly there are some members of the 
Truman Committee who are hostile 
and belligerent on the matter, al- 
though this does not apply to the 
entire committee, nor to the chair- 



NEW LIBERATOR NOSE: 

First flight picture of the Liberator’s 
new Emerson electric gun turret, in- 
stalied at Convair’s Ft. Worth plant. 
The synchronized firing .50-caliber 
machvive puns give the bomber a 
total of 13 guns. 


man, Senator Truman. It was un- 
derstood, however, that some mem- 
bers who held that supervisory per- 
sonnel had been diluted also be- 
lieved that while Curliss-Wright 
had done a good jub prior to and 
during the early stages of the war, 
the company had fallen down in 
many respects under mass produc- 

¥ Tailored Approach — Some mem- 
bers of the committee were said to 
be of the opinion that Curtiss- 
Wright did its best work on custom 
building, so-called, and that this 
custom-building attitude had been 
carried over into mass production 
with unfavorable results. 

^ Righting Wrongs — In view of this, 
the Committee members apparently 
do not have much faith that Wright 
Aeronautical can right its admitted 
wrongs within the next 30 days. 
Following this through, the possi- 
bility still remains that the Army 
n.ight take over. This procedure 
which seemed almost certain at the 
conclusion of hearing in Lockland 
is now considerably less certain in 
view of this month’s production ef- 
fort at the Ohio plant. 

► Who Could Do Better? — Most 
civilian government production ex- 
perts feel that any shift in manage- 
ment would cause a disruption of 
production, without any assurance 
of immediate betterment. 

Rocket Engineers 
Set Up Company 

Jet propulsion experts file incor- 
poration papers in California. 

State corporation records of Cali- 
fornia recently filed by the new 
Aerojet Engineering Corp. of Pasa- 
dena, show some of the nation’s 
leading jet propulsion experts on the 
board of directors. 

► Rocket Genius — Dr. Frank J. Ma- 
lina, young assistant professor of 
aeronautics at California Institute 
of Technology, who has been the 
guiding genius of Cal. Tech.’s rock- 
et research laboratory within the 
past decade, and Dr. Theodore von 
Karman, Cal. Tech.'s internation- 
ally famous director of aeronautics, 
heads the list of directors. 
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► Management — The directorate 
also includes Martin Summerfteld, 
Edward F, Foreman, R. F, Lewis, 
L. H, Herman and W. T. Cunning- 

Aerojet officers are Major Andrew 
G, Haley, president, and John W. 
Parsons, vice-president. Parsons, an 
explosive expert, publicly promi- 
nent as a "bomb squad” consultant 
for the Los Angeles Police Dept, 
and District Attorney, has worked 


Chain stores with nation-wide bil- 
lion dollar marketing outlets may 
begin next spring to place orders 
with the nation's aircraft factories 
for household products the factories 
can begin producing the moment 
war contracts terminate. 

► Planes to Hardware — Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, Montgomery 
Ward and Company, J, C. Penney 
Company and similar buying organ- 
izations are in the midst of an in- 
tense, competitive survey of all ma- 
joi air frame and aircraft accessory 
factories that will be able to turn 
their manpower and machines into 
general hardware production after 
the war. 

► Post-War Products — Chain store 
executives in groups and individu- 
ally are telling aircraft factories 
what they want to stock their post- 
war shelves, and are learning from 
aircraft post-war planners what the 
factories will be best able to pro- 

California aircraft factories, by 
virtue of their number and size, cur- 
rently are conferring with a parade 
of prospective buyers. 

► Spring Buying *44 — One Los An- 
geles aircraft parts plant president 
told Aviation News that officials of 
a national chain store doing a heavy 
mail order business is preparing to 
begin post-war requisitioning in the 
spring or summer of 1944. 

"There are no big aircraft firms 
that have not been contacted,” said 
a representative of one chain store 
group. 

Factories the length of the West 
Coast are being visited as rapidly as 
possible by buying groups that al- 
ready have held post-war produc- 


closely with Malina since 1931. 
► Pre-War Tests — During the pre- 
war period in which Cal. Tech, 
made public the general purposes 
of its rocket research department. 
Dr. Malina and his associates built 
elaborate appartus to test rapidly- 
developing rocket flight theories, 
and extended jet propulsion re- 
search with original designs of both 
constant-flow and explosive impulse 
rocket motors. 


tion conferences with Boeing in 
Seattle and Consolidated Vultee in 
San Diego. 

► Compclilion — The West Coast 
manager of one chain store admitted 
that he is competing with all mer- 
chandising organizations such as his, 
which are canvassing the aircraft 
industry to learn the production 
possibilities of the hundreds of new, 
war-bred manufacturing firms that 
will be able to turn immediately to 
the production of small "hard goods” 
articles when the war ends. 

Speaking for the one firm, he said, 
“Our own survey is in the conversa- 
tional stage. So far we have made 
no tie-ups. We have set no dates for 
placing orders. The war's outcome 
precludes that at this time.” 

► What Buyers Want — Vacuum 
cleaners, kitchenware, washing ma- 
chines. rubber goods, toys, sporting 
goods, cameras and novelties are 
among the things the buyers want, 
and the production of which may 
prove "job savers" for many aircraft 
plants when war contracts dwindle. 

Moderately, and without detract- 
ing from their all-out war effort, 
major aircraft factories have set up 
post-war planning departments that 
are considering the overtures of 
buying groups, and are even show- 
ing prototypes of household articles 
they will be prepared to manufac- 


New Rolls Engine 

Packard’s improved model has 
two-speed, two stage supercharger. 
Packard Motor Car Co. has dis- 
closed that it has been in volume 
production for several months on a 


new type Rolls-Royce aircraft en- 
gine, featuring a two-speed, two- 
stage supercharger. 

^ Combined Design — The engine is 
being used to power the new North 
American P-51 Afu.'Jtanp fighter. 
Development of the supercharger 
was done jointly by British and 
Packard engineers with the cooper- 
ation of the Army Air Forces. 
George T. Christopher, Packard 
president, said that in effect, the 
new engine raises air warfare 
nearly two miles higher and that 
horsepower is stepped up to more 
than 1,500, Previous models had a 
two - speed, single stage super- 
charger. 

Director Cites 
Peril to WTS 

Stewart fears services may not 

renew training contracts next year. 

A strong plea to continue civil 
aviation training of wartime pilots 
was made by R. McLean Stewart 
in an address before the Midwest 
Global Air Conference in Minne- 
apolis. Stewart, executive director 
of CAA-WTS, said he feared the 
Army and Navy had enough facili- 
ties for training at their disposal 
and by July of 1944 might no longer 
need CAA, which represents the last 
vestige of civil aviation. 

► Posl-War Training — In order that 
civil aviation may exist for post- 
war training of pilots, Mr. Stewart 
said steps must be taken by Con- 
gress to assure its continuance into 
peacetime. 

► Courses — At present WTS pro- 
vide three courses: (1) Army En- 
listed Reserve, about to terminate: 
(2) Naval Aviation Cadets: and (3) 
10-hour indoctrination program for 
the Army. 

► Assigned to Train — Latest weekly 
reports show 27,746 men assigned to 
flight training consisting of 14.001 
in the flight indoctrination course, 
4,415 in the enlisted reserve group, 
and 9,330 in the program for the 
Navy. Flight and ground school 
contractors are giving employment 
to 9,065 persons, and airplanes in 
use by contractors aggregate 6,978. 

Army’s Women Pilots 
Are Labeled Wasps 

Flyers retain civilian status for 

present, officials say. 

The heretofore nameless group 
of women pilots of the AAF and the 
WAFS have been given a title by 
Gen. Arnold; Women’s Air Force 
Service Pilots, shortened to WASP. 


Sears, Ward and Penney Stores 
Quiz Industry on Post-War Goods 

Big chain store operators interviewing all major aircraft and 
accessories manufacturers to speed peacetime orders. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 
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► Cochran and Love— The Women’s 
Flying Training Detachment under 
Jacqueline Cochran, and the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron 
directed by Mrs. Nancy Harkness 
Love, form the WASP'S who fly 
for the ATC and other divisions of 
the AAF, Mrs. Love is now execu- 
tive for WASP ferrying operations, 
ATC. Cincinnati, Ohio, while Miss 
Cochran has become Director of 
Women Pilots, Headquarters AAF, 
Washington, D. C. 

Orville Wright 
Studies Gliders 

Developing device to aid towed 

craft, inventor tells friends. 

Orville Wright, co-inventor of the 
airplane and first man to fly it, orig- 
inally flew gliders with his brother 
Wilbur to try out their theories of 
flight before going on to motor-pow- 
ered flight attempts. Today more 
than 40 years later, the surviving 
member of the famous brother in- 
ventor team is again working on 
a development relating to gliders. 

► New Significance — If successful, it 
may give new significance to the 
unpowered aircraft, both in the mili- 
tary picture and the post-war com- 
mercial picture, 

► Wright Secret — Interviewed on his 
72nd birthday, Aug. 19, the white- 
haired inventor declined to disclose 
details of his new project, which he 
is developing independently in his 
secluded little laboratory in Dayton. 
It was there that years ago he devel- 
oped the first wing flap, one of the 
first engine cowlings, and other avi- 
ation contributions not generally 
known to the world, 

► Added Invention — Besides his 
glider project, he also is working 
currently on another invention of a 
mechanical nature, which has no re- 
lation to aviation, he disclosed. 


Conduct Tests in New 
NACA Seaplane Tank 

Scientists report progress in study 
and elimination of "porpoising.” 
Hydrodynamic tests of seaplane 
floats and flying boat hulls, highly 
confidential because of their value 
in the war effort, ai'C being con- 
ducted in a new 1,600-ft. tank at 
Langley Field, Va., by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. 

> Deep Secret — So secret are the 
studies that the existence of the 
tank itself has not been publicized, 


Britain's heavy 
bomber output 





The British Minister of Production 
in this illustratUm reveals that 
Great Britain is producing every 
month four times the mimber of 
heavy bombers if built in the cor- 
responding month last year. 


despite the fact that it is the most 
modern testing device of its kind in 
the world, 

► “Porpoising” — The new tank par- 
aUels NACA’s tank No. 1, a 2,900-ft. 
long lane of water in which similar 
tests have been conducted for more 
than a decade. Fitted in the best 
method known to science, tank No. 
2 lately has been the scene of re- 
search on causes of "porpoising,” 
the pilot’s term for an unstable 
oscillation that has been known to 
damage and even destroy seaplanes 
in takeoff and landing. 

► Under Control — NACA engineers 
are hopeful the characteristics can 
be eliminated. Progress already 
made, they report, has so narrowed 
the circumstances under which it 
occurs and defined the factors which 
cause it that pilots, instructed in the 
limits of those factors, can avoid It 
entirely or restrain it within a mar- 
gin of safety, 

» Madc-to-Oi'(Ier Sea — A flapper 
type wave mechanism in tank No. 
2 permits the simulation of any type 
of sea surface. It has proved so 
effective that another is being in- 
stalled in tank No. 1. These ma- 
chines duplicate conditions on the 
actual sea according to scale, creat- 
ing a chop or a swell by setting up 
a short or a long wave length. 

► Scale Models — Models used in the 
tests are built to scale in all charac- 
teristics — size, weight, and mass 
distribution — so that both static and 
dynamic properties are retained. 
The rails that carry the overhead 
c.irriage from which the models are 
supported for the length of their 
"run” conform to the earth’s curva- 


ture, to assure no deviation in the 
depth of the model in the water. 
This is also true of the side rails 
supporting the towing carriage in 
tank No. 1. 

k Shorter But Faster — The new tank 
is shorter because its equipment 
permits faster acceleration and de- 
celeration. In the older, about 1,000 
ft. is used to accelerate, another 
1,000 to maintain speed for the test, 
and 900 to decelerate. The over- 
head support system in the new 
tank also permits improved methods 
of recording, 

^Rush Work — NACA technicians 
are working three shifts a day at 
tank No. 1. Tank No. 2 is on a 
two-shift basis, but it probably 
would be a full-time operation too, 
committee sources say, if the man- 
power shortage had not reduced 
the availability of technical men 
equipped to do the job, 

Convair Launches 
Drive for Patents 

Firm interested in all ideas, crack- 
pot or not, official says. 

Prospect of a battle among aircraft 
manufacturers for new patents is 
indicated in Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation’s announce- 
ment of a nation-wide acceptance of 
patentable ideas beyond those of its 
employees. 

► Patent Engineers — Vultee is ap- 
pointing "patent engineers” in all 
plants in 13 continental cities. 

Most important of the new patent 
departments is that of the Vultee 
Field Division at Downey, Calif., 
near Los Angeles, centered in an 
area more heavily populated by air- 
craft engineers and inventors than 
any other section of the United 
States. 

k Heads Patent Dept.— D. F. Morse, 
Vultee Division engineer, has been 
relieved of all other duties to head 
the division's patent department. 

To capture the inventive ability of 
its employees. Consolidated Vultee 
has put to use the requirement, not 
new in industry, that employees en- 
tering company service sign inven- 
tion agreements giving the company 
first consideration of their ideas. 

► Percentage Basis — The agreement 
guarantees the employee $10 upon 
company acceptance of an idea; $40 
when patent application is made; 
$50 when the patent is obtained by 
the company; 30 percent of the first 
$1,000 gained from the patent; 25 
percent of the second $1,000; and 20 
percent of additional money gained 
during the life of the patent. 
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Navy Shuffles Its Air Officers, 

But None Joins Chiefs of Staff 

Promotion of Adm. McCain and transfer of some offices to opera- 
tions seen as only a step in right direction. 


FEDERAL DIGEST 

War Labor Board Turns Down 
Brewster Pay Increase 

Summary of week’s official aaion includes reports by NWLB, 


Full-throttle air power men have 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude on 
the Navy's widely-heralded organi- 
zational change which creates the 
post of Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations (Air) and transfers func- 
tions of five divisions of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics which are related to 
naval operations to the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

► Navy Sun — While the move places 
a Vice-Admiral, John S. McCain, an 
air officer, on the Operations staff, 
realistic airmen were inclined to 
view the changes as a mere transfer 
of Naval aeronautical functions 
v/hich gives Naval air power little 
if any more place in the Navy sun, 

► Separate Air Force — The program 
was said to have been first consid- 
ered more than a year ago. Why it 
was not put into effect until now is 
not known, but one reason advanced 
uas that the move is the Navy’s 
answer to the increasing volume of 
cries for an independent air force. 

^ Efficiency Aim — The Bureau of 
Aeronautics, it was explained, was 
organized originally to act as a 
materiel bureau. Since the growth 
of air power, its activities have 
spread into the administrative field 
and Navy chiefs thought that a 
more compact organization, as they 
described it, would function more 
efficiently, 

► Scatteration — Skeptics suggested, 
however, that Naval aviation func- 
tions are so scattered under the new 
set-up that it is difficult to ferret 
them out and that possibly deep- 
water Navy men had in mind an 
organization which could not be 
readily lifted out of the whole in 
the event of the creation of an in- 
dependent air force with possibly 
a fleet arm. 

► Functions — The Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is stripped of functions re- 
lating to operations which in- 
volve Planning, Personnel, Train- 
ing, Fight and Air Information Divi- 
sions. Functions of these divisions 
not related to operations, however, 
remain with the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, The present Aviation Divi- 
sion of Naval Operations will be 
absorbed in the new divisions, with 
the exception of the Naval Air 
Transport Service which will con- 
tinue its functions as a separate 
division under the Deputy Chief of 


Naval Operations (Air) — Vice Adm. 
McCain. 

► Marines — The director of Marine 
Corps Aviation and appropriate Ma- 
rine Corps offices in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics are assigned directly to 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Air). 

► Navy Procurement — Rear Adm. 
DeWitt C. Ramsey, who heads the 
Bureau of Aeronautics will concern 
himself solely with procurement 
and maintenance of Naval aircraft, 
In addition, the Photography Divi- 
sion goes to the bureau. The Mate- 
rial Division in the bureau is sub- 
divided into procurement, engineer- 
ing and production. 

► Kno.x Predicts — In announcing the 
new set-up, Secretary Knox ob- 
served that "we think this will sys- 
tematize and we hope it will inten- 
sify air warfare, We now have a 
bureau to supply the planes and a 
department to operate them.” He 
added that he thought the move 
would ‘•increase the responsibility 
and autonomy of the aeronautics 
oi-ganization in procuring the finest 
aircraft types, perfecting the train- 
ing and supply systems and other 
administrative subjects so vitally 
important to the operations of the 

► Incomplete Representation — Avid 
airmen admit that the change places 


a vice-admiral in command of all 
aviation matters and gives him a 
place with other operations chiefs 
who plan battles, appraise and 
evaluate potentialities of our air- 
craft and of enemy planes as dem- 
onstrated in combat, and who train 
men for combat and disseminate 
news from combat. They point out, 
however, that the Navy air arm 
still does not have a chair at the 
combined chiefs-of-staff table where 
the Army is represented by a four- 
star general. The changes, in a 
word, did not come up to their 

► Encouraging Step — Middle-of-the- 
road aviation men, on the other 
hand, were glad to make progress, 
if only a step at a time, and they 
regard the creation of the post of 
Deputy Chief of Operations (Air) as 

Navy’s Air Arm 
Marks 30th Year 

Adm. Dewey signed original re- 
port recommending aviation unit. 

The air arm of the Navy had its 
inception just 30 years ago — Au- 
gust 30, 1913. 

On that date, Adm. George Dew- 
ey, of Manila fame, signed a report 
to the General Board which said in 
part that he recommended estab- 
lishment of an air department in the 
Navy “suited to the needs of the 

Without the groundwork for four 
years prior by Vice-Admiral, then 
Lieutenant, John Towers. Capt. 
M'ashington Irving Chambers, Lts, 


Ellyson and Rodgers and others, the 
interest in Naval Aviation which 
brought about the General Board 
recommendations never would have 
been aroused. 

► Father of Naval Aviation — Capt. 
Chambers, whUe not a flyer, might 
well be called the father of Naval 
Aviation. He interested Glenn Cur- 
tiss and Eugene Ely, a pilot, in fly- 
ing a plane off the deck of a ship. 
This history-making feat was ac- 
complished by Ely in 1910 from a 
platform on the bow of the USS 
Birmingham at Hampton Roads, Va. 

New Plant To Make 
Planes for China 

Firm to operate with Chinese 

workers for DPC and AAF. 

A new type of aircraft plant which 
will utilize Chinese and Chinese- 
American manpower exclusively, 
except in key executive posts, was 
planned last week at a series of con- 
ferences at Wright Field. 

► Secret Site — The new industry, 
China Aircraft, Inc., will be opera- 
ted at an undisclosed site in Cali- 
fornia, and will build sub-assem- 
blies for the swift, hard-hitting 
Douglas A-20 Havoc twin-engined 
light bombers. 

► New Labor Source — Two repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese Air Force 
participated in the conferences with 
Materiel Command representatives. 
The plan was worked out as a means 
of tapping the Chinese-American 
labor supply, making it possible to 
use many Chinese who have been 
hindered by language difficulties 
from filling other war production 
jobs. 

► Conferees — Participants in the 
conferences included Col. Lynn 
Chu, for ten years a technical staff 
officer of the Chinese Air Force, now 
a member of the Chinese Commis- 
sion on Aeronautical Affairs; Capt. 
P. S. Sheh, assistant liaison officer of 
the Chinese Air Force with the Unit- 
ed Nations branch, Air Service Com- 
mand, at Dayton; Lt. Col. G. H. Mo- 
riarity , chief, Industrial Services 
Branch, Resources Control Section, 
and Maj. A. P. Evans, of the Facili- 
ties Unit of the Materiel Command. 

► Sub-Contractor — Maj. Evans re- 
ported that the plant would be oper- 
ated as a subcontractor under De- 
fense Plant Corp., and would occupy 
facilities yet to be acquired. It was 
indicated unofficially that several 
plant sites in California were being 
considered. The new plant will be 
operated as a separate organization. 
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NLRB, WPB and DPC. 

National War Labor Board has 
denied a request by Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp. for approval of a 
two cents an hour increase for its 
employees at Long Island City, 
N. Y., Newark, N. J„ and Johns- 
ville. Pa. 

► Holiday Wages — The request was 
made by the company to compen- 
sate the approximately 20,000 
workers in these plants for the loss 
of holiday wages. The company's 
agreement with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) provided 
that the employes were entitled to 
five holidays with pay, with added 
provision for double time for work 
performed on the holidays. They 
were also entitled, under the con- 
tract, to double time for work on 
two other holidays. 

Under Executive Order 9240, in- 
volved in this issue, employees may 
receive a maximum of time and a 
half for holiday work, and may be 
paid for only six holidays a year. 
The employees may continue to re- 
ceive pay at straight time for the 
holiday if no work is performed on 
that day. The board ruled that the 
increase requested by the company 
would circumvent the provisions of 
the executive order on the grounds 
that evidence was not submitted 
which showed that holiday double 
time was an integral part of the 
contract wages. 

► DPC has authorized an increase in 
its contract with Fairchild Engine 
&: Airplane Corp. to provide $115,- 
000 in additional facilities at a plant 
in North Carolina, resulting in an 
over-all commitment of about $3,- 

900.000. 

An increase in contract with the 
Studebaker Corp., providing addi- 
tional facilities at plants in Indiana 
and Illinois at a cost of about $5,- 

500.000. brought DPC's over-all 
commitment with Studebaker to 
approximately $93,000,000. 

► General Motors Corp. was granted 
an increase in its contract with 
DPC, for additional equipment at 
plants in Indiana of about $115,000, 
resulting in an over-all commit- 
ment of about $1,000,000. 

► Defense Plant Corp. also an- 
nounced (1) contract with National 
Aircraft Equipment Co., Los An- 
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geles, to provide equipment at a 
plant in California at a cost of ap- 
proximately $40,000; (2) increase 
in contract with American Aviation 
Corp,, Jamestown, N. Y., to provide 
additional plant facilities at a cost 
of about $1,150,000, resulting in an 
over-all commitment of approxi- 
mately $1,240,000; (3) increase in 
contract with Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, for added equipment to 
cost about $1,500,000, bringing the 
over-ail commitment to about $2,- 
500,000. 

► Republic Aviation Corp., Babylon, 
N. Y., was ordered by NLRB to 
cease and desist from discouraging 
membership in United Automobile 
Aircraft Sc Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CIO), or from 
in any other manner interfering 
with employees' self-organizational 
rights; to offer four employees im- 
mediate reinstatement with back 
pay and to rescind immediately the 
rule against solicitation insofar as 
it prohibited union activity and 
solicitation on company property 
during employees' own time. 

► Election — Hourly rated production 
and maintenance employees at the 
Indiana Division and Modification 
Center Plants of Republic Aviation. 
Evansville, Ind., will hold election 
within 30 days, so that employees 
may vote for International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft & 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (CIO), for International 
Assn, of Machinists, or for neither. 

NRLB has certified the lAM for 
firemen and fire fighters in plants 
and warehouses in California at 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and Vega 
Aircraft Corp., as the result of an 
election held by mail last month. 

► The WPB announced that in any 
instance where Class B product al- 
lotment procedure is followed in 
making allotments of controlled ma- 
terials for manufacture of Class A 
products, all provisions of CMP 
Regulations covering Class B prod- 
ucts apply. 

► The War Dept, announced award 
of contracts for construction at an 
AAF installation in Napa County, 
Cal., to cost over $1,000,000; for 
landing strip and taxiways in Dallas 
Co., Ala,, costing about $400,000. 

U 



23-MAN NAZI GLIDER: 

First RAF photos received from Catania, Sieily, show one of the Germans' 
Gotha 242 gliders after Allied bombing of the airport, This ship carries 23 
men fully equipped, or maximum freight load of 5,300-lb. Span is 79-/t., 
length is 52-ft. It has four machine guns. Its wheel undercarriage is 
jettisoned after takeojJ. It lands on skids. Fuselage is hinged at the rear 
for loading. Biggest U. S. glider now built is the Waco CG-^A, carrying 
15 men. 
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THE AIR WAR 

**************** ************ 
Wooden Planes Failing to Catch Up 
With Our Metal Combat Craft 

Although U. S. eventually can match foreign craftsmanship in 
non-metal materials, it won’t be in time to win this war. 


What other countries have ac- 
complished in production of wood- 
en planes, America can and will do 
— maybe better in the long run. But 
at this time, don’t expect all-wood 
versions of the Mustang or Ameri- 
can facilities turned over to the 
manufacture of the Mosquito. 

America’s experience with wood- 
en airplanes has not on the whole 
been a success; and the armed ser- 
vices indicate that as far as the 
present war is concerned, we shall 
win it with metal. 

► Back to Metal — The biggest recent 
example is the switch from the 
Curtiss C-76 all-wood Caravan to 
the C-46 metal Commando. Some 
of the training planes, especially 
the heavier two-engine crew train- 
ers, have not been too satisfactory. 
One exception to this is the Fair- 
child AT-14 (new version is the 
AT-21), an advanced gunnery crew 
trainer. This company has had the 
advantage of a fairly long experi- 
ence with Duramold, a modern pro- 
cess of great promise. Despite Hen- 
ry Kaiser's brilliant record in ship- 
building, it does not appear likely 
that even he can pull anything out 
of the hat in the use of wood in the 
field of big long-range cargo-trans- 
port planes. 

► Enough Aluminum — For another 
thing, the pressure for wood as a 
substitute for aluminum has been 
eased by the remarkable expansion 
of the aluminum industry during 
the past couple of years. By mid- 
winter there should be aluminum 
enough to take care of even the 
staggering amount which will be 
required when the heavy bomber 
program really hits its peak. 

► Wood Vs. Metal — That brings up 
the further question as to whether, 
apart from its use as a substitute for 
critical metals, wood, particularly 
in its modern bonded plastic ply- 
wood form, has any inherent ad- 
vantages over metal in aircraft con- 
struction? One obvious advantage 
is that it would do away with rivet- 
ing, and would insure a permanent 
and perfect smoothness which even 


the most advanced refinements in 
riveting operations cannot provide. 
A metal airplane in combat or even 
in transport service develops small 
wrinkles which, from an aerody- 
namic standpoint, have an astonish- 
ingly important effect on perfor- 
mance. For example, the Spitfire 
after a few months’ operations is 
said to lose some 23 miles from its 
top speed owing to the increase in 
the roughness of the wing surface 

^ Aluminum Substitutes — A few 
months after Pearl Harbor, when 
America’s already huge aircraft 
program was practically doubled 
again, the almost certain shortage 
of aluminum loomed as a bogey on 
the horizon. Investigations were 
made of possible substitutes for this 
“eriticar’ material. Stainless steel 
was eliminated because of its use 
of highly strategic chromium. Low 
alloy steel, while using some 
strategic metal, has had a limited 
usefulness in training planes. Mag- 


nesium, relatively a new-comer in 
the light metals field, has been giv- 
en an increasing place in aircraft 
engines, landing gears and other 
parts of airplanes, but is not suf- 
ficiently durable for extensive use 
in thin sections. The Japanese, how- 
ever, have used it to such a degree 
to obtain lightness and fast climb 
maneuverability in such planes as 
the Mitsubishi Zeros that they have 
been extremely vulnerable. 

► Plastic Plywood — That left wood. 
Government, industrial and engin- 
eering groups set up committees 
of experts to study the possibilities 
of a widespread use of modern 
forms of so-called “plastic” ply- 
wood in tail surfaces and hundreds 
of small parts not subject to high 
stresses, as well as for wings and 
fuselage, leading to all-wood air- 
planes for trainers and eventually 
for combat types, 

► Wood in Battle — The British ex- 
perience with the part-wood Hur- 
ricane fighter, backbone of the 
heroic resistance of the air battle 
of Britain, and the sensational suc- 
cess of the all-wood DeHavilland 
Mosquito, with top speed of well 
over 400 mph and range of more 
than 2.000 mi., was a great encour- 
agement. 

(The Mosquito has at least three 
versions, a fast, high altitude re- 
connaissance plane, an extremely 
useful special purpose bomber, 
both unarmed and depending on 
speed and agility to get away, and 
a very heavily armed low-flying 
fighter or fighter-bomber version.) 



Loading the Mosquito; Probably the world’s most successful wooden com- 
bat aircraft, the DeHavilland Mosquito is shown being “bombed up” at a 
British base. The makers coU it the “fastest aircraft in operation in the 



From Plans to Planes at Wartime Speed 


MOMr Victory won’t wait. It needs planes of all 
kinds at wartime speed. Day by day, the 
planes Fairchild is building are being produced 'just 
a little faster,’ 

hen war broke out, Fairchild called in scores of 
sub-contractors in order to compress a month's ordi- 
nary production of parts into a day. A record for 
assembling the tools and pulling men to work — as 
attested by the Army-Navy "E” flying over its plants 
today. 

Production shortcuts clip minutes from hours . . . 
and put planes into pilot hands just 
that much sooner. No lime to wail 
fora stretching die made of steel. 

Fairchild makes it of wood, saving 
much time, much steel. Special ma- 
chines are designed for complicated 
forming operations once thougiit 


impossible to execute except by hand . . . and highly 
skilled mechanics are thereby freed to join the pro- 
duction battle at another spot. A machine is built 
that cuts down milling time on one part by 500 per 
cent. Still another machine is built which shapes a 
fitting so ingeniously that many hours-per-plane are 
saved in its installation. 

And so it goes — a minute dipped here, an hour 
there. Time-saving ideas from Fairchild employees 
have helped put more than one additional pilot over 
Rabaul, Tunis, Hamburg. 

Faster and faster roll the planes 
from Fairchild production lines. 
They must roll still faster . . . and 
they shall. For production, as well 
as performance, is behind "the 
touch of tomorrow in the planes 
of today.” 



^tairchi/d Hireraft 


Division of Fairchild Engine and. 4irplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
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• Oat such probitm, Ibal of swilchhig high fre/iutiiey circuits al high al- 
titudes u as solved by the odd appearing vacuum tube shown above. U is. 
in simple terms, a single pole double throw switch enclosed in a taeiium 
tube. Drastic changes in air pressure and humidity hare no effect upon 
the operation of this mechanism. Actually a flash-over can be made to 

the tube, yet the contact elements are never over fifteen thousands of an 
inch apart. With this vacuum switch the handling of 30.000 volts ofRF 
potential is as easy as flipping on your living room lights. 

Follotf the leaders to 


Equipped for high flying 


It's the little things . . . auxiliary equipment . . . that life 
limitations from the airplane. The designer of airplanes 
is of first importance but man's conquest of the air is not 
being won entirely by the men who create a better wing 
design, or fuselage, or motor. Credit must go collectively 
to the men, experts in industries other than aviation, 
who create highly specialized equipment to solve many 
of aviation’s problems.* Perhaps the most important 
auxiliary to the airplane . . , the science that has contrib- 
uted much to the conquest of the air . . . is electronics. 
Radio communications, radio beacons and radio instru- 
ment landing . . . these things have made commercial 
air transport practical. And these things have contrib- 
uted much to modern air power in warfare. 

Vacuum tubes are what make radio "tick" and Eimac 
tubes specifically have been "ticking” in aircraft radio 
for years. Thus Eimac engineers have had experience 
with the problems of aviation, they have the product 
tried and proven to render superior service on the job. 


EtTEUMcCUUOUGH, INC., SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Duramolcl Ouimer: Shotcii on take-off is an AT-21, fairrhtW gunnery 
trainer, constructed of Duramold, described bp the .Vetos’ Military com- 
mentator as one of the most siicccss/ul molded plj/teood process?.'. 


DeHavilland of Canada has also 
begun production of the Mosquito. 
^Russian Experience— Reports of 
the success of two of Russia's latest 
and best fighters confirmed the view 
that wood had come to stay as a 
material for combat aircraft. The 
1-26 (I is the equivalent of the 
Army Air Force P- designation), 
better known as the YAK-1, from 
the first letters of the designer's 
name, Yakouviev, has a consider- 
able amount of wood construction, 
and a still newer fighter, the 
LAGG-3, is an all-plywood job, 
very active in this summer's fight- 
ing as an attack plane. 


AIR WAR REVIEW: Our bombers 
continued to range far and wide in 
Europe in a contii.uation of the 
heaviest and widest-spread air as- 
sault yet known to the world — 
from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Atlantic to the 
heart of Germany, The criss-cross 
attackers came from England, from 
North Africa and from the Middle 
East. 

► Peenmuende's Plight-Special men- 
tion is due one raid because of its 
strategic value. The target was 
Peenmuende, about 60 miles north- 
west of Stettin, on the estuary of 
the Oder River. At this mystery 
place the Germans had set up head- 
quarters of their research and de- 
velopment. It was there that secret 
weapons and secret explosives were 
developed and it was there that 
RAF bombers caught Nazi men of 
science with devastating hits. 

► Heartaches — Casualties in men and 
planes have been severe. Our in- 
cessant air -bombardments of the 
German-heartland are being met 
with stubborn resistance as the 
Nazi anti-aircraft and fighter de- 
fenses are being concentrated. 

► Every Four Days — Indications of 
the terrific aerial pressure on the 
Nazis is shown by statistics released 
by Headquarters of the Eighth Air 
Force in England. This force alone 
during the last year dropped 15,722 
tons of bombs; made raids on an 
average of one every four days; 
shot down 1,728 Nazi planes; got 
671 additional possibles and 870 
damaged. Our losses — 419 bombers. 
b MacArthur Knockouts — Gen. Mac- 
Arthur's airmen brought destruc- 
tion to the Nips at Wewak in crip- 
pling blows, successive attacks on 
that air base having netted more 
than 300 enemy planes, bombers 
and fighters, the majority of them 
caught fiat-footed on the ground. 

At Salamaua, following the 
Wewak raid, the enemy’s outer ring 


of defense cracked. At the other 
end of the 3,000-mi, front our 
heavy bombers again visited Balip- 
papan on Borneo, a 2,600 mi. round 
trip — inflicting damage on enemy 
installations and shipping at this 
key Jap petroleum center. And 
Liberators came in on Pomelaa, 
Dutch Celebes, to put 27 tons of 
bombs on the one known operating 
nickel plant in Japanese-occupied 
East Indies. 

b Kicked Out of Kiska — The Japs 
evacuated Kiska, a base made un- 
tenable by the more than 4,000,000 
lb, of bombs dropped on its 33 tar- 
gets in seven months, plus, of 
course, shellings by American war- 

^ Flying Fortresses in Nazi Hauds — 
It was disclosed at American head- 
quarters in England that the Ger- 
man air force has been using cap- 
tured Flying Fortresses in its de- 
fensive battles against our bombers. 
The Nazis apparently have been 
sneaking captured planes, still 
bearing their American identifica- 
tion, into Flying Fortress forma- 
tions. The purposes of these acts, 
it was deduced, was not for firing 
purposes but to report the altitude 
and general course of the raiding 
formations to ground batteries and 
fighter stations and to study the 
American formation for informa- 
tion that might be useful in future 
defensive operations. 

Lancasters Won’t 
Be Built in U. S. 

Britain fails in effort to get AI//J- 

tang assembly plane. 

Contrary to rumors, the British 
Lancaster will not be built in the 
United States. 

About a year ago when American 
daylight bombing operations began 
over occupied Europe, criticisms 


that our Fortress and Liberator 
heavy bombers were unsuited to 
such work were rife, and rumors 
that this country would build the 
Lancaster have persisted for some 
months, British opinion of the 
Foriress is now happily reversed, 
so much so that they like to have 
a few along in their big night 
operations to help knock off the im- 
proved Nazi night fighters. Canada 
is now turning out Lancasters, and 
an improved model is now in opera- 
tion in England with four Bristol 
Hercules 1,600 hp air-cooled en- 

► Criticism — A similar criticism was 
to the effect that our Allison-pow- 
ered Warhawk and Airacobra were 
not good enough for fighter escort, 
and that we had to depend on Spit- 
fires. This ignored the fact that the 
P-39 and P-40 were not designed 
for this purpose, and that they had 
a highly satisfactory record in other 
theaters. It also overlooked the 
fact our distinctive high altitude 
fighters, the Lightning and the 
Thunderbolt, had not seen extended 
service at that time. Anyway, we 
are not building any Spitjires over 

► Rumors — Sometimes the rumors 
went the other way about. From 
the start the British were more than 
delighted with the North American 
Mustang, which they used as an 
Army scout, promptly naming it 
the world’s best in that category. 
They were so keen on the new 
Merlin-powered version that they 
wanted North America to supply 
quantities of subassemblies and 
parts each month, for final assembly 
in England by Vickers-Super- 
marine, builders of the Spitfire. It 
is understood that this plan is not 
to be carried through, and that in 
the long run North America can 
turn out a larger total of new 
Mustangs by building them here 
all the way through. Navigator 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Manpower Muddle to be Handed 
To Congress for Action 

Everybody in Washington surveying the situation but hesitating 
to issue orders to correct shortage of workers. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


The manpower situation — the Na- 
tion's No. 1 problem — is caught in a 
maelstrom of uncertainly, confusion 
and contradiction, but one thing is 
certain and agreed upon by all — it 
is critical. 

► No Solution — This many-sided 
problem is no nearer solution than it 
was a week ago, but that is not be- 
cause it hasn’t been studied and sur- 
veyed, because it has — by the War 
Manpower Commission, the War 
Production Board, the Army, the 
Navy, Selective Service and other 
top government officials. 

► “Work or Fight” — As forecast here 
last week, the WMC “work or fight” 
order has had little beneficial effect 
on the industry. It becomes increas- 
ingly evident that little if any defi- 
nite action will be taken until such 
time as this red hot potato can be 
dropped into the lap of Congress 
when the legislators return to Wash- 
ington the middle of September. 

► Quick Action Vital — High govern- 
ment officials returned from a series 


of surveys on the Pacific Coast with 
conclusions known long since — that 
the situation there is increasingly 
critical and that West Coast aircraft 
manufacturers and other war con- 
tractors simply will not be able to 
meet present production schedules 
unless some quick and definite action 

> ‘‘Activated" — A manpower meet- 
ing in Washington August 23 pro- 
duced neither. No conclusions were 
reached, at least no announced con- 
clusions. But here's what did hap- 
pen: A committee, long set up in 
WPB was •‘activated.’’ This com- 
mittee is called the National Labor 
Requirements Committee. Clinton 
C. Golden. WPB vice-chairman for 
manpower requirements, is chair- 
man, but due to illness was not able 
to attend the meeting. 

► Many Cooks — Here are the cooks 
who had a ladle in the broth; repre- 
sentatives of the War Manpower 
Commission, the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, Petroleum Ad- 


ministrator for War, Aircraft 
Resources Control Office and the 
following WPB Divisions: Office of 
War Utilities, Rubber, Office of 
Civilian Requirements, Operations 
Vice Chairman and Program Vice 
Chairman. 

► Continue Study — The membership 
of the National Labor Requirements 
Committee was said to be not defi- 
nite yet and a number of temporary 
Of substitute representatives of the 
various offices were present. It was 
decided to hold another meeting 
within two weeks, The various rep- 
resentatives were asked to study the 
problem and present suggestions for 
the next meeting. 

Questions of draft deferment for 
aircraft workers, incentive pay pro- 
grams and changes over from three 
eight-hour shifts to two 10-hour 
shifts did not arise. 

► Up to Congress — Meanwhile, Man- 
power Chief Paul McNutt pointed 
out that Selective Service permitted 
nc blanket deferments for individual 
groups and that such questions were 
up to Congress. He indicated he 
thought it was a probability. He 
conceded the West Coast situation 
was critical. He reiterated that the 
Armed Forces presented their man- 
power needs. Selective Service in- 
formed state director of their quotas, 
and these in turn were passed to 
local boards. 

► Forced Draft Doesn’t Draw — The 
War Manpower Commission’s work- 
01 -fight directive and the announced 
possibility that nearly half a million 
fathers face draft this year did not — 
immediately, at least — have the ef- 
fect which officials hoped — that of 
forcing fathers out of non-essential 



2,000th C47 AUTOGRAPHED: 

For the first time since the Douglas Aircraft Co.’s 
Long Beach plant opened in >941 the Army has per- 
mitted publication of the factory’s production. This 
C-47, the 2,000th, loas autographed from nose to tail 
by 5,000 loorfcers uihen it came off the line Aug. 19. 
The C-47 is in production at Long Beach and Okla- 


homa City. The 2,000 figure does not include anything 
but C-47’s. None of the DC-3’s or C-S5 troop trans- 
ports is counted. As a result, the figure does not present 
a true picture of Douglas twin-engine output since 
Pearl Harbor. And, as a sign says on the tail of this 
plane, “This is not the end.” 
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LIBERATOR TURRETS: tail turret. Each has two .SO-caliber machine guns. 

The AAF has released these close-ups of the B-24 Liberator is reaching the fighting fronts in in- 

Liberator's powered ball belly turret (left) and poujer creasing numbers. 


industries and pursuits into aircraft 
and other war plants. 

V Washington Must Decide — West 
Coast executives, who have taken 
every step possible to utilize avail- 
able manpower, womanpower and 
even boypower, have told federal of- 
ficials, in effect, that Washington 
must decide where men are most 
needed. 

Indications of labor shortages are 
beginning to appear in some aircraft 
industrial centers outside the West 
Coast, but thus far they have not 
been too serious, 

^Permanent Deferment — WPB was 
reported studying a plan to obtain 


permanent deferment from military 
service for aircraft workers. Work- 
ers in West Coast plants are now 
under a limited deferment which 
ends October 1, but Congress meets 
two weeks before that date. 

► Problem Unsolved — At the same 
time, it should be noted that military 
separations constitute a small per- 
centage of the total labor turnover 
in aircraft plants. Thus, while draft 
deferment would save some key per- 
sonnel, including employees in engi- 
neering departments, even a blanket 
deferment would not solve the prob- 

► Exit Women — Many aircraft exec- 


utives report that many women are 
leaving their plants, an important 
item in view of the large percentage 
of women now employed in aircraft 
production. 

The problem admittedly is many- 
sided and pregnant with imponder- 
ables, Plain homesickness is one 
cause, but that in turn goes back to 
transportation, housing, lack of 
adaptability to industrial life, higher 
wages in other war industries — par- 
ticularly on the West Coast — and 
many other factors. 

^Legislation? — National Service 
legislation, once whispered, is now 
being talked out loud. 


Washington Officials Expect 
Bigger Plane Output This Month 

Lace pickup probably will raise August total above July's 7373, 
experts believe. 


The aircraft industry appears to 
be headed for an August production 
figure which will exceed July's an- 
nounced 7,373, despite manpower 
and other problems, Washington of- 
ficials believe. 

► Pickup — After running ahead of 
July for the first part of the month, 
production was reported off slightly 
and just about holding its own with 
July, but with definite indications 
of a late-month pickup. 

► Gradual Gain — Even with a clear- 
ing of today’s pressing production 
problems, production men empha- 
sized that monthly increases from 
here on out are bound to be slow 


and gradual. There is some inclina- 
tion to revise downward, previous 
estimates for the year which were 
somewhat under hoped-for goals. 

> Schedules Revised — The so-called 
working schedules have now been 
revised six times and officials are 
hopeful that the present schedules 
will stand for the rest of the year, 
at least, although uncertainties are 
always present. 

► Investigation — The definite lag in 
engine production continued to fig- 
ure and this was a focal point of 
investigation during the week. The 
slump at the Lockland plant of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., set at 


85 percent fay Maj. Gen. Oliver P. 
Echols, naturally enters into any to- 
tal industry figures. In addition, 
the Lockland situation was reported 
to have had repercussions in some 
other engine plants. 


Martin Initiates 
Patent Payment Plan 

Seven employees already compen- 
sated for patentable ideas, 

Employees of The Glenn L, Mar- 
tin Co. are given an opportunity for 
an equitable share in any income de- 
rived from their inventions through 
the Employees’ Patent Remunera- 
tion Plan. 

t Inventiveness Rewarded — Al- 
though the plan has been in opera- 
tion only a short time, seven Martin 
inventors already are richer as a 
result. Under the plan, whenever 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT 
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AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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an employee, in the course of his 
work, hits upon a new idea or de- 
velops a new fixture or device, a 
complete description of the inven- 
tion is sent to the Patent Depart- 
ment, headed by Patent Attorney G- 
Douglas Jones. Once the invention 
is disclosed to be patentable, the de- 
partment contacts the worker and 
aids him in the preparation of neces- 
sary data. 

► Employee Benefits— Although the 
patent is assigned to tire company, 
an agreement is made which pro- 
vides that while the company bears 
the expense of patenting, and where 
the opportunity arises, licenses it to 
outside concerns for manufacture, 
the employee receives a share of the 
proceeds starting at 10 percent until 
he has received $5,000, and accord- 
ing to a sliding scale thereafter. 

The Plan does not conflict with the 
War Production Drive Labor-Man- 
agement suggestion box procedure, 
but is an added source of remunera- 


Kellett Net Down 

Kellett Aircraft Corp. showed a 
net profit of $128,087 or 33 cents a 
share for the first six months of this 
year. This compared with $180,272, 
or 47 cents a share for the full year 
of 1942. 


Experienced Manufacturer of 
Aircraft Parts and Assemblies 


OFFERS ADDITIONAL 
FACILITIES 

for production of other 
precision parts and assemblies 



HENRY COOK 
INDUSTRIES 

2IS26 Hoover Rood — P. 0. Boi 95 Harper SI*. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Tentative Amendments Drawn 
For New Renegotiation Law 

Proposed changes to be considered by House Ways & Means 
sub-committee next month. 


Changes in the contract renegotia- 
tion laws to permit aircraft compa- 
nies and other war contractors to 
retain sufficient reserves for post- 
war conversion have already been 
written in tentative form for consid- 
eration by a House Ways and Means 
sub-committee which will start 
hearings on September 8. 

> Opposilioii — This does not mean 
that these changes will have clear 
sailing, because they won't. The 
urgings of aircraft executives for 
contract renegotiations based on net 
profits after taxes have run into op- 
position from the Navy Department. 
P Prudent Management — The House 
Naval Affairs Investigating Commit- 
tee has been advised by the depart- 
ment that it believes existing tax 
laws are not too severe to permit 
“prudent management” to accumu- 
late adequate post-war reserves, 

y “Substantial Credit," Says Navy— 
The Navy took the position that in 
many cases the 10 percent post-war 
credit allowed under excess profits 
"would be very substantial,” which 
is considerably under that proposed 
by the plane makers. 

^ Higher Tax Rate Proposed — At the 
same time a new tax plan was in 
the wind — one designed not only to 
increase federal revenue but also to 
permit the building of individual 
and business reserves against post- 
war conditions. This plan proposes 
an increase in the excess profits tax 
rale from 90 to 95 percent. 
y More Increases — At the same time, 
it would increase the post-war credit 
from 10 to 15 percent. The plan also 
proposes the substitution of a new 
non - negotiable, interest - bearing 
bond, redeemable after the war with 
tax credits for the purchase of such 
bonds up to 15 percent of taxable net 
income, to induce buying. The plan 
also proposes an increase of from 6 
to 8 or 10 percent of the normal 
individual income tax rate, the indi- 
vidual surtax to remain unchanged. 
The surtax rate, under this plan, 
would remain unchanged, but cor- 
porate and surtax rate would be 
increased from 40 to 50 percent. 

► Post-War Conversion — Rep. Dis- 
ney, chairman of the sub-committee, 
will have this and other proposals 
under consideration. Disney has 
written proposed legislation to aid 


post-war conversion ot plants. 

Rep. Carl Hinshaw, a member of 
the aviation sub-committee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
committee, also is sympathetic and 
emphasised that “if war contracts 
were cancelled on the cessation of 
hostilities without some provision 
being made for conversion, not only 
would the airplane companies be 
broke, but so would the entire area 
which depends upon the industry. 

► Favor “Sufficient Funds” — Hin- 
shaw favors permitting aircraft com- 
panies to keep sufficient funds for 
“conversion and deflation of man- 
power and facilities at the end of the 
war,” and expressed the belief that 
labor would support such a plan be- 
cause of its bearing upon the com- 
panies’ ability to set up a peace-time 
business. Rep. E. V. Izak, a member 
of the Naval Affairs sub-committee, 
is working on proposed legislation 
to provide preferential treatment to 
assure peace-time conversion, 

► Reserves Essential — In this connec- 



Bciidix Conlrasts: Here are the 
smallest and largest skock-absorb- 
ing landing gear strut and wheel 
assemblies mass produced by Bendix 
Auintion Corp. at South Bend, Ind. 
The small strut equips Army pri- 
mary trainers. The large strut 
weighs 42 i lbs., equips bombers 


20 
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tion, Francis A. Gallery, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance for Con- 
solidated Vultee, emphasized that 
the industry is not opposed to the 
objective of renegotiation in pre- 
venting excessive profits, but that 
the aircraft industry is desperately 
in need of necessary reserves for 
post-war transition. These reserves 
should be exempt for renegotiation. 

► Shrinkage — “Even the most ardent 
aviation enthusiast cannot foresee 
anything but a shrinkage of business 
in the period immediately following 
the war,” Gallery said. 

► New Designs for Peacetime — As- 
suming its ability to survive the 
post-war transition, Callery pointed 
out that the aircraft industry would 
then need capital to develop prod- 

► Seed Money— “It costs real money 
to build a new, big airplane,” Gal- 
lery said. "This money — 'seed 
money’ it has been called — must be 
available in the hands of aircraft 
manufacturers if they are to con- 
tinue in business.” 


PRE-HEATING ARMY PLANES IN ALASKA: 

This North American B-25 (belou)) and fighter engines swathed in padded 
canvas hoods, are being prepared on an Alaskan airfield for a flight. Minors 
are being pre-heated by gasoline-fed heaters. Motor drinen fans bloto 
air through pipes into the “vitals.” The heat is con/ined to points where 
it is needed. Proper flying temperature is reached in from 15 minutes to 
an hour, depending on the weather. 


Vega Official Urges 
Simpler Aircraft 

Future cargo profits to depend on 

construction reforms. 

Major considerations which con- 
front aircraft builders and airlines 
in assuring profitable operation of 
post-war cargo planes were outlined 
by James B. Kendrick, chief of aero- 
dynamics and flight test of Vega 
Aircraft Corp. in an address before 
the transportation and maintenance 
meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers in San Francisco. 

► Weight Cuts Profits — Kendrick 
emphasized that excess weight of 
airplanes must be held in check, 
pointing out that even a pound of 
weight may cost the operator of the 
plane $200 in profits over the plane's 
normal life. 


► Stop-&-Go — The advantages of 
high speed planes, he said, may be 
wiped out on frequent-stop routes 
by excessive ground handling time, 
and in this connection noted that 
maintenance and inspection fre- 
quency must be increased for safety 
as cargo plane speeds are increased. 

Kendrick suggested quick change 
engine mounts and simplified inspec- 
tion of critical parts for the reduc- 
tion of overhaul time costs. 


► Automatic Controls — He said that 
the “appallingly complicated" con- 
trols and instruments require highly 
skilled personnel and in many cases 
extra crew members to relieve the 
pilot. Kendrick suggested that more 
automatic controls and the use of 
warning lights instead of indicators 
would simplify the piloting of large 
airplanes and reduce operating costs, 

► Inoculation — Further reductions 
would be possible, he said, by great- 
er cooperation between operators 
and engineers by inoculating engi- 
neers with the importance of 
convenience in handling and main- 
tenance as well as aerodynamic re- 
finement and low weight. 

Aluminum, Magnesium 
Shortages Ended 

Jesse Jones announces current pro- 
duction rate of all plants. 


ALLISON-BELL OVERHAUL: 

Photos of an engineless Bell Airacobra are seldom released by the War 
Department. This one, made at maneuvers, .shows mechanics overhauling 
an Allison engine on one of the earii/ P-39’s. 


The present rate of production of 
aluminum and magnesium insures 
an adequate supply of these metals 
according to an announcement by 
Secretary of Commerce Jones. 
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DEVICE PREVENTS ICE: 

Dr. Louis Marick, U. S. Rubber Co. 
scientist, has developed this device 
to prevent formation of ice on pro- 
peller blades, A strip of rubber has 
been made a conductor of electricity 
by addition of chemicals and is at- 
tached to the edge of the blade. Pas- 
sage of the current warms the 
rubber, preventing ice formation. 
NACA will make further studies. 


He said that during July Reynolds 
Metals and the Aluminum Company 
of America produced a total of 77,- 

800.000 lb. to which government- 
owned plants added 73,292,000 lb. 
for a total of more than 150,000,000 
lb. compared to the pre-war month- 
ly output of about 25,000,000 lb. 

► 7 Times Prewar Output — Govern- 
ment-owned plants produced 31,- 

410.000 lb. of magnesium in July, 
and Dow Chemical Co., the only pri- 
vate producer, 3,500,000 lb. Prior to 
the war, total production in this 
country was about 500,000 lb. 
monthly. 

Total production of aluminum in 
government -owned plants through 
July amounted to 515,899,725 lb., 
and the combined production of gov- 
ernment-owned magnesium plants 
through the same period was 233,- 
540,276 lb. 


Goodyear Doubles 
Sales in a Year 

Report for first half of 1943 shows 
54,123,961 profit. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
more than doubled its war produc- 
tion during the first six months of 
this year as compared with the same 
period in 1942, reporting net sales 
Pf $366,269,545. 

>Nct Profits — For the first six 
months, net profits were $7,348,529, 
equivalent to 2 percent on the great- 
ly expanded net sales or $2.82 per 
share of outstanding stock. In the 
first six months of 1942, with net 
sales of $179,755,599. net profits re- 
ported were $4,123,961 or $1.24 per 
share, 

► Reserves — $7,999,612 has been set 
up for the post-war rehabilitation 
of plants and equipment, for post- 
war property adjustments and other 
contingencies. The financial state- 
ment pointed out that all transac- 
tions for the period are subject to 
renegotiation. 

New Tire Tread 

Firestone product safer for high 

speed landings. 

An airplane tire which can live 
longer and stand up better under 
heavier going has been developed 
by Eugene A. Roberts, of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co. 

► Channel Tread — Roberts devel- 
oped a “channel tread" which not 
only makes possible safer landing of 
military craft at high speed on rough 
terrain, but also saves rubber and 
other critical material through the 
simplification of the wheels on 


which the new tire is mounted. He 
says that tests show planes equipped 
with such tires can be brought down 
on any level ground with little 
danger. 

► Secret Process — Details of the pro- 
cess involved were not disclosed, but 
patent rights and specifications have 
been made available to the entire 
rubber industry. Roberts received 
the Citation for Production Ideas, 
highest award of the War Produc- 
tion Drive Labor -Management Com- 
mittee’s Board of Individual Ideas. 

Plant Expansion 
Passing Peak 

WPB says morjth by month de- 
creases in construction likely. 

War Production Board, in an- 
nouncing that the volume of con- 
slruction activity declined $710,260,- 
000 during June, a 43 percent drop 
from the corresponding month last 
year, said that expansion work at 
aircraft plants will show moderate 
decreases during the coming months, 

► 13% Increase — Work at govern- 
ment-financed 100-octane gasoline 
plants increased in June and antici- 
pated future monthly increases will 
result in an estimated 13 percent in- 
crease in the second half over vol- 
ume of the first half of '43. 

► Other Industries — Future activity 
will be concentrated in the aircraft, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
shipways, synthetic rubber and avi- 
ation gasoline categories. 

Responsibility for all phases of 
the 100-octane program except con- 
struction remains in the Refining 
Division. Chief of the new division 
is Max B. Miller. 


Lombard Urges Cut in Other Production 


A cut-back in production 
other than aircraft or a reduc- 
tion of draft quotas for western 
states, particularly California, 
are advanced as alternatives to 
provide additional manpower for 
the Pacific Coast, by Dr. E. A. 
Lombard, Jr,, Director, Man- 
power Division, Aircraft Re- 
sources Control Office. 

► Scraping Bottom — Dr, Lom- 
bard, recently returned from a 
Pacific Coast survey, agreed that 
the manpower supply for war 
plants was scraping bottom un- 
der present conditions and that 
aircraft manufacturers were 


direly in need of help if produc- 
tion schedules are to be met this 
year. 

► Dire Need — Originally, Dr. 
Lombard was hopeful of con- 
vincing airframe manufacturers 
that they should release some of 
their employees to aluminum 
plants — also in need of men, but 
the aircraft situation developed 
to such a point that this plan was 
not feasible. He said that about 
1,000 workers would relieve the 
aluminum situation, whereas 
aircraft manufacturers could 
readily absorb from 10,000 to 
30,000. 
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TODAY, When Metal 
Is Scarce . . . 


BOOTS LENGTHEN THEIR STRIDE 


Protective umbiellas of carrier-basedjtlanes must lia\ e belli altitude 

An air umbrella should be able to attain great altitude. In addition, 
its planes must have fuel enough to jiatrol vast areas of hostile 
ocean. That these aircrafi are able to meet both rec|uiremeius is due 
in im|)oriant measure to tlic ligliiiiess ol Boots all-metai, self-locking 
nuts. Because Boots Nuts are lighter than other mils, the weight they 
save can be utilized fur extra gasoline — or aramuiiiiion. 

Ligliter Boots Nuts can "take it,” too. No plane vibration can 
loosen them. They withstand the corrosive action of salt water, oil 
or diemicals. They can be used over and over. Tliey literally "out- 
last tlie plane.'’ In addition, tlicir easy ap|)lication materially reduces 
repair and maiiiteiiaiice time. These nuts, used on every type of U. S. 
aircraft, meet the exacting sjiecihcaiions of all government ageii<«es. 

“They Fly With Their Boots on — Lig/iter" 


BOOTS 

S^l-Locting Nals Fer Applicolroa In All IndusIriN 


Boors tlBCIiAFI KOI C 0 R B 0 R A T I 0 H * SBNERAL OFfICBS 


c 0 N N E cn C 0 I 
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TRANSPORT 

American Asks for London Route; 
Northwest Applies for Calcutta 

Subsidiary of Georgia Air Service files petition to serve eight 
southeast states. Others request services. 


Two domestic airlines seek to 
link this Nation with the Orient and 
British Isles on scheduled commer- 
cial flight in applications filed last 
week with the Civil Aeronautics 

► Terminal Points — American Air- 
lines asked to operate betv/een New 
York, Boston and London, and be- 
tween Chicago, Detroit, Boston and 
London, with Paris an alternative 
European terminal. 

Northwest Airlines would go from 
its western terminal at Seattle or 
from Anchorage, Alaska, to Manila 
and Calcutta. 

► Great Circle — The proposed route 
to London would follow the Great 
Circle course, via airports in New- 
foundland, Labrador and Ireland, or, 
as an alternative, Iceland, Bermuda 
and the Azores, The route to the 
Philippines would touch Dutch 
Harbor, Kiska and Attu in the Aleu- 
tians, Paramushiro in the Kurile 
Islands, Tokyo and Shanghai, while 
that to Calcutta would go via these 
points and Darien, Manchuria, and 
Peiping and Chungking, China. 

The point was made by Northwest 
that its route would pass over 
neither Canadian nor Russian ter- 
ritory and hence involve no govern- 
mental arrangement with either. 

► First (0 Ask — Northwest filed a 
few days before the other line sub- 
mitted its application, and thus be- 
came the first domestic carrier to 
ask for overseas certification since 
it and 15 other domestic airlines, of 
which American was one, drafted a 
declaration of policy on interna- 
tional air routes in Washington last 
month. 

Other signatories are expected to 
follow suit. S. J. Solomon, chair- 
man of the Airlines Committee for 
the United Slates Air Policy, com- 
mented that Northwest’s action was 
in accordance with the policy state- 
ment’s objectives. 

► Quick Change — Post-war plan- 
ning now is important, observed 
Northwest’s President Croil Hunter, 
“so that when the present war ac- 
tivities are over energies may be 


utilized in a way which will con- 
tribute most to the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of our country 
and the rest of the world.’’ 

The Board also received applica- 
tions for new certificates and ex- 
tensions from nearly a dozen other 
domestic sources. 

► Feeder Lines— One, filed by South- 
eastern Air Express. Inc., of At- 
lanta, asked to operate 4,100 miles 
of feeder line routes in eight south- 
ern states, in a service designed to 
give southeastern cities now without 
airline service mail, passenger and 
express connections with existing 
trunk airlines. 

A previous application was filed 
under Southeastern’s name, but the 
company since has changed hands 
and been refinanced. It is a subsi- 
diary of Georgia Air Service. Inc., 
operators of Army Air Forces Fly- 
ing Training Detachments at Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., and Jackson, Tenn. 
Belief was expressed that the par- 
ent company is the first air force 
contract school operator to enter 
the feeder line field. 

► Going Concern— The subsidiary 
reported available a going concern 
and background of 250.000 hours of 
flying experience, with access to 
services of nearly 250 pilots and 
more than 300 maintenance men. 

► Serving 5 Million — Its application 
proposed airline stops in 91 south- 
ern cities in an area of more 
than 5,000.000 people. Nine flight 
divisions are proposed over the 
following routes; Atlanta - Mem- 
phis; Atlanta-Tallahassee; Allanta- 
Florence; Savannah-Raleigh-Savan- 
nah; Savannah-Jackson. Miss.; 
Nashville-Savannah; Memphis-New 
Orleans; Atlanta - Pensacola and 
Columbus- Jacksonville. 

f Among other applications on file 
with the board were the following; 




Board Grants Western 
Los Angeies-Frisco 

Inauguration deferred until Army 
arid CAB agree on necessity. 

Civil Aeronautics Board has 
granted Western Air Lines the right 
to operate between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, thereby adding an- 
other chapter to the history of the, 
fight over that California traffic 

> Limitations — The Board reaffirmed 
part of a May 10 decision giving 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
permission to include Los Angeles 
as an intermediate point, but amend- 
ed it to specify that TWA shall not 
engage in local traffic between Las 
Vegas and Los Angeles, which are 
served by Western on its Los An- 
geles-Salt Lake City route. United 
Air Lines previously was the only 
line operating between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Under the new certificates, TWA 
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and Western are not permitted to 
begin operation of the new services 
until the board decides that they 
need be delayed no longer in the in- 
terests of national defense. 

Big Docket of CAB 
Hearings Scheduled 

Requests for new routes, tempo- 
rary service, and mail cates to be 

Controversial Texas route applica- 
tions have been assigned tentatively 
for oral argument Sept. 6-7 before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, accord- 
ing to C. Edward Leasure, chief ex- 
aminer. 

Five lines are involved. They are 
Continental, Braniff, Essair, Inc., 
Transcontinental & Western Air, and 
American. Eleven dockets have been 
consolidated in the proceedings. 

^ Divided Discussion — Argument 
will be divided into two sections, 
one day probably being devoted to 
discussion of a route between El 
Paso and San Antonio, in which 
Braniff, American and Continental 
are interested, and the other to pro- 
ceedings on Austin-Houston appli- 
cations, in which Essair, Braniff and 
TWA are affected. 

> Hearings— A hearing on tempo- 
rary service between El Paso and 
San Antonio will be held Sept. 2 
before CAB Examiner Thomas L. 
Wrenn. American, Braniff and Con- 
tinental participated in a prehearing 
conference in this matter last week. 

Several other hearings have been 
scheduled by the Board for the near 
future, among them the following: 

Sept. 8, in New York City. Appli- 
cations for a route between New 
York and Boston, by Northeast Air- 
lines, TWA, Colonial Airlines, 
American Airlines, TWA-New Eng- 
land, Seaboard Airways, Eastern Air 
Lines and United Air Lines. (The 
Board has denied a request by Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines that its 
application for a Washington-Boston 
route be consolidated with this 
group.) 

Sept. 10, tentative. Objections by 
Pan American-Grace Airways to the 
board’s order to show cause why 
Panagra’s mail rate should not be 
reduced. 

Sept. 15, in New York City. Pana- 
gra’s application for a United States 
terminal 'at Tampa. Miami or St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Sept. 20, tentative. Application by 
Pennsylvania-Central for authori- 
zation to carry mail between Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh and include 
Baltimore as an intermediate point. 


> Prehearing — Sept. 27. Prehearing 
conferences. One a consolidation of 
a TWA application to include Salina, 
Topeka and Hutchinson, Kan., as in- 
termediate points on Route 2 from 
New York to San Francisco, and a 
Braniff application to include Tope- 
ka on Route 9 between Chicago and 
Dallas; another on Braniff’s appli- 
cation to include Moline, 111., on 
Route 9, and a third on TWA’s appli- 
cation to include Lancaster, Pa., on 
Route 2. 

Sept. 26, tentative. Initial hearings 
in investigation of local, feeder, and 
pickup air services. 

New CAA Mobile 
Traffic Unit 

Development of a mobile air traf- 
fic control unit that can be in opera- 
tion less than an hour after its ar- 
rival at an airfield is reported by 
the Air Traffic Control Division of 
the CAA. 

The tower is built on a two- 
ton truck and equipped with the 
same facilities as the usual control 
tower, including radio. 



CONTINENTAL VISITOR: 

Continental Air Lines’ little-pub- 
licized Modi/ieation Center near 
Denver was recently visited by the 
crew of the “Memphis Belle,” AAF 
Fortress which returned battle- 
scarred from 25 raids over Europe. 
The ship received a 25-hr. check 
by Continental Maintenance crews. 


SHORTLINES 


► Jack Frye, president of Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, has been 
named vice-chairman of the Airlines 
Committee for United States Air Pol- 
icy. S. J. Solomon, president of 
Northeast Airlines, is chairman. 
Fi-ye’s selection gives the big airlines 
as well as the group of smaller opera- 
tors representation at the head of the 
committee, formed of the 16 signa- 
tories to the airlines' policy state- 


► Western Air Lines’ traffic vice-presi- 
dent, Tom Wolfe, announces addition 
of a 21-passenger Douglas transport 
to Western’s Califomia-Canada route. 
The move is expected to relieve exist- 
ing traffic congestion at San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, Las Vegas 
and Salt Lake City air terminals. 

► Similar announcement comes from 
Northwest Airlines, which has started 
new flights on schedules between Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Seattle following return of a Douglas 
from the Air Transport Command. 

► Canadian Pacific Air Lines has 
started a pension plan for pilots, fol- 
lowing the example of other major 
airlines and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Membership is compulsory 
but pilots must be under 40 to par- 
ticipate. Monthly contribution is 5 
percent of salary, deducted at source. 
Retirement is set for 60 years, al- 
though it can be reached at 55. Pen- 
sion payments at retirement will be 
based on ratio between average earn- 
ings over complete period of service 
with the company or on the basis of 
average for the last 10 years of serv- 
ice, whichever is higher. 

► Chicago and Southern Air Lines’ 
ticketing personnel, stenographers 
and reservation agents who meet the 
public will be in uniform Sept. 1 for 
the sake of a better impression and 
advantages in appearance. 

► Establishment of a new department 
"to control utilization of payload on 
ail flights in a manner which will 
produce the most revenue" has been 
announced by Chicago and Southern. 
Known as the Central Traffic and 
Load Control Center, the office is be- 
ing placed in Memphis, under super- 
vision of W. L. Scott, superintendent 
of reservations. G. W. Davidson is 
chief traffic dispatcher of the Center. 

► Delta has been notified by the 
Board that the national defense no 
longer requires that inauguration of 
service between New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Alexandria and Shreveport, 
La., on Route 24 be delayed. 

► Two airlines have been given per- 
mission by CAB to use certam air- 
ports. Braniff may serve Laredo, 
Tex., through Laredo Army Air Field, 
and American may serve Palm 
Springs, Calif., through use of the 
Palm Springs Army Air Base. 
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Air Traffic Soaring to New Highs; 
Some Gains 100% Over Last Year 

Reports for periods varying from one to twelve months released 
by CAB and airlines. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


Nowhere is the increased business 
the domestic airlines are doing more 
evident than in their reports on 
traffic figures. 

> Shallow Statistics — As American 
Airlines commented in one of its 
announcements, in an observation 
that merits general application, 
"pound miles of mail and express 
flown have reached such astronomi- 
cal figures in 1943 as to be almost 
meaningless.” 

> Volume Up — The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board found that in June mail 
pound-miles flown by the 17 domes- 
tic airlines were 77.8 percent higher 
than in June a year ago. Express 
pound-miles were up 37.9 percent, 
and revenue miles 14 percent, while 
revenue passenger -miles were 32.8 
percent higher. 

Also last June the average plane 
load was nearly 16 passengers, 654 
lb. of mail, and 312 lb. of express. 
A year ago it was 14 passengers. 
424 Ib. of mail, and 261 lb. of ex- 
press. 

> Scheduled Mileage — The lines two 
months ago flew 99 percent of 
scheduled mileage, and 91 percent 
of the 18 average available seats 
per mile were occupied, as com- 


pared with 76 percent of almost 19 
average available seats a year ago. 
^ BcIieve-I(-or-Not — Here are some 
of those “astronomical figures,” for 
the year ending June 30, 1943: reve- 
nue miles flown, 97,983,576; revenue 
passenger miles, 1,425,760,219; mail 
pound miles, 56,731,490,188; express 
pound miles, 28,693,408,202. 

Want to go on? Comparative fig- 
ures for the year ending June 30, 
1942: revenue miles, 135,008,879; 
revenue passenger miles, 1,517,621,- 
015: mail, 31,728.977,549; express, 
15.902,817,243. 

► Fancy Figures — De.spite the drop 
in the 12-month comparison, reve- 
nue miles flown in June, this year, 
were 8,542,686, and higher than the 
7,496,665 for June, 1942. Revenue 
passenger miles last June were 140,- 
056,587, compared with 105,478,925 
in June a year ago. Mail pound 
miles were 5,584,776.157 in June, 
1943, compared with 3,140,760.478 
in June, 1942. and express pound 
miles were 2,670,034,530 as against 
1,936,485,300 in June last year. 

Revenue passenger load factor 
(90-64 last June and 76.18 in June, 
1942) was 82.29 for the 12 months 
ended June 30, this year, compared 


with 64.34 for the year ended June 
30, 1942. 

» Among the Airlines — American 
Airlines reported 11,281,629 lb, of 
express carried during the first 
seven months of 1943, an increase 
of 102.1 percent over the same pe- 
riod in 1942. Air mail carried was 
13,760,970 lb,, 89.4 percent over the 
first seven months of 1942. Pound 
miles of express in the first seven 
months this year were 5,370,413,648, 
and pound miles of air mail 8,417,- 
442,240, gains of 90.8 and 56-7 per- 
cent. 

> United Air Lines — July saw new 
records in mail pound miles and 
express pound miles for this carrier, 
The former were estimated at 1,- 
822,295,000, a 16 percent boost over 
July a year ago. Estimate on ex- 
press was 780,864,000 Ib.-mi., an 
increase of 4 percent over July, 1942. 

> TWA — Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air carried more passengers per 
revenue plane mile in both June and 
July than it ever had before, June 
established a high of 15.8 passen- 
gers, but July reached 16. Average 
in 1942 was 12.2. TWA also re- 
corded record highs for air mail 
and express loads in the first six 
months of this year. Increases were 
100 and 78 percent, respectively, 
over the comparable half of 1942. 
New higlis in passenger revenues 
were shown, preliminary estimates 
for July being $1,255,700, a figure 
$69,259 above the record set in June. 
^Conlinental Air — Upswings in 
traffic also were reported by Con- 
tinental Air Lines, whose July pas- 
senger revenues were 128 percent 
higher than July, 1942, and 4.5 per- 
cent above June, to help make up 
the largest income month in CAL’s 
nine years of operation. Passenger 
revenue miles in July were 116 per- 
cent above July. 1942, and 6.5 per- 
cent over June. Load factor was 
up 46 percent over July a year ago 
and 2.8 percent higher than June, 
Schedule performance of 98.73 per- 
cent was 3 percent over July, 1942, 
and .5 percent over June this year. 

► Mail Pick-Up Soars — Ail Amer- 
ican Aviation reports that air mail 
traffic on its air mail pick-up system 
has increased 73 percent and air 
express 75 percent over 1942, with 
July traffic breaking all records with 
mail volume 74 percent and express 
29 percent over July, 1942. 

► New Highs — A July total of 2,810,- 
078 revenue passenger miles, S.ll 
percent above tlie June figure, was 
flown by Western Air Lines. The 
company reported its revenue pas- 
senger mileage was 42.08 percent 
above that of July a year ago. 

Northwest Airlines reports its 



BREECH ACCEPTS PCA CITATION: 

Pennsyluania-Central Airlines recently cited Detroit os one of its “Victory 
Cities,” Ernest R. Breech, president of Bendix Aviation Corp., was first 
among ciuic leaders to receive a framed picture of the early city com- 
memorating the award. PCA’s Detroit tragic manager, Harold Olsen, is 
making the presentation. 
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AMERICAN’S FIRST SCHEDULED CARGO FLIGHT; 

When American Airlines launched the first trans-continentol all-cargo 
service a few days ago, the east-bound flight from Los Angeles to New 
York was greeted at Washington National Airport by Josh Lee (left), mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and H. W. Judd of the Washington 
office of Railway Express Agency. The plane arrived in New York with a 
2,02I-lb. load, of which 1,113 lb. toere air mail and 908 air express. Take- 
off load at Los Angeles was 4,554 lb., including 2,839 mail and 1,715 ex- 
press. Peak load of the trip took off from El Pa.so — 2,779 lb, of mail and 
1,984 express, a total of 4,762. 


planes flew 327,273,663 mail pound 
miles in July, an increase of 50 mil- 
lion over June, Air express poun- 
dage carried in July was reported 
at 104,124, or more than 2,000 lb. 
above June. 

Airlines Suggest 
Simpler Tariffs 

Air Traffic Conference will study 

subject for future action. 

Twenty-three airlines, visualiz- 
ing vast expansion in air commerce 
after the war, have commissioned 
the Air Traffic Conference to under- 
take preliminary study of publica- 
tion of general tariffs with a view 
to simplification and economy. 

M. F. Redfern, ATC’s executive 
secretary, under whose direction the 
study will be conducted, says tar- 
iffs now are cumbersome and com- 
plicated — “you have to be an expert 
to interpret them.” 

► Strive to Simplify — Aim of the 
study will be to find a simple style 
for transportation documents, and 
for easier determination of rates, 
fares, rules and regulations, yet 
meet compliance with applicable le- 
gal requirements, assure adequate 
protection to carriers and adaptabil- 
ity to republication and revision, 

► Budget Set — Charles C. Hubbard, 
director of the tariff division at 
ATC, will be in direct charge of the 
work, preliminary phases of which 
are expected to take three to six 
months- Redfern said he didn’t 
know how much it would cost, but 
the agenda for ATC’s regular meet- 



TWA’S PORTABLE D.F.: 

This portable radio direction flndcr 
on wheels has been built for radio 
and flight students by H. E. Cheek, 
TWA instructor. The indicotors, con- 
trols, and loop are the same os used 
on transports. The instructor can 
train six students at once. 


ing at Denver recently, where the 
study was approved, set a budget at 
$10,772 on a six months’ basis. 

► Objectives — The researchers hope 
to find in their preliminary studies 
answer to how they may proceed on 
a long term effort to bring about the 
desired result — a determination of 
the minimum requirements of tariff 
publication in the air transport in- 

“The time may come,” Redfern 
said, “when there will be not 200 
but 2,000 places in the country that 
will have to be accounted for in 
these tariff reports. In addition there 
may be places elsewhere in the 
world. We want to be ready for that 
time, and the breathing space before 
post-war expansion seems a good 
one in which to prepare.” Tariffs at 
present are revised constantly, 
though there are four general re- 
visions a year. 

New members of the ATC, taken 
in at the mid-summer meeting, are 
American Export Airlines and Pan 
American Grace Airways. V, P. 
Conroy, vice-president in charge of 
traffic and sales for TWA, is this 
year's president of the conference. 


Agree on Evidence 
In PCA Mail Case 

Line seeks Bahimore-Pittsburgh 

service for postal matter. 

Agreement on limitation of evi- 
dence was reached at a prehearing 
conference on application of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines for au- 
thorization to carry mail between 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh and in- 
clude the former as an additional 
intermediate point on route 14. 

► To Show Need — A report on the 
conference by F. A, Law. Jr., Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiner, said 
that since PCA already is operating 
between Washington and Baltimore 
with mail, it was agreed evidence 
would be submitted only to show 
need for inclusion of a mail authori- 
zation over the non-mail route and 
inclusion of Baltimore as an inter- 
mediate point on the Washington- 
Pittsburgh route. 

Public counsel asked for an ex- 
hibit to show probable additional 
cost to the Post Office Department 
on the basis of additional mail mile- 
age which would be flown. 
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DEMOCRATS 



need “Seed Money” too 

don't get excited, folks, this isn’t a 
^ political advertisement. We’ve got some 
thoughts on our mind about how to make big 
problems simple, and we are using the word 
"democrat” the way the men who thought it up 
used it. 

More than 2,000 years ago, the Greeks de- 
cided to quit believing in Superman, and they in- 
vented this word to express their general idea. 

► Every schoolboy knows how that idea was 
pulled off the shelf sometime back, and a form of 
government hammered out that would allow Joe 
Doakes enough personal elbow room to do his 
stuff in the world. 

Every schoolboy knows, too, that what fol- 
lowed — particularly in America — was the most 
rapid development ever known. 

Within the memory of living men, we have 
traded the economy of the hoe for the tractor, 
the muscle for the motor, the eye for the elec- 
tronic tube. 

So vast has our mechanical might become that 
by shifting the ends of our production lines from 
the garage, the kitchen and the living room to the 
skies above Italy, Germany and Japan, we are 
changing the history of the whole world. 

With all this glory to his credit, wouldn't you 
think the common man would know how he did it, 
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DEMOCRATS need “Seed Money,” too (cont’d) 


and how to keep on the road to better living after 
the war? 

He doesn't know, because he discounts the 
part that his own, native love for improvement 
plays in our national life. 

This love for improvement started on pioneer 
farms. It continued in millions of garages and kitch- 
ens. It rides with every American gunner today. 

American improvement is essentially a Joe 
Doakes affair. Here’s how it works: 

1. Joe invents something and invests Seed 
Money in equipment and materials to 
make it. 

2. People buy it. 

3. That makes good paying jobs. 

4. Joe invests more Seed Money to improve 
his product or his method of making it. 

5. More people buy it. 

6. That makes more good paying jobs. 

7. Joe invests more Seed Money in more and 
better machines, to get volume production. 

8. So, Joe lowers his price. 

9. Still more people buy. 

10. That makes more good paying jobs. 

Try to figure out any other foundation for Amer- 
ican wealth, leisure, culture, fighting strength or 
material possessions! 

^ This simple progression, multiplied by mil- 
lions of instances, explains why "Seed Money” 
is so important in our national life. 

Seed Money is used every time a product or 
a machine is improved, because Seed Money 
means "that part of profit which is 'plowed buck’ 
into a business.” 

Joe Doakes will need his Seed Money, to 
attract customers and create jobs when this war 
is over. But a dangerous percentage of Joe’s Seed 
Money is being blotted up in the Excess Profits Ta.x. 


Perhaps our government intends to return 
some of this money after the war, as a loan. But 
this would mean another government bureau, 
more Federal employees, all of which will further 
increase the cost of government. But above all — 
Business will not be free to "take a chance" with 
this money. It belongs to the government. Hence, 
the "take a chance” spirit, the life breath of 
progress, will be hobbled just when Americans 
need it most. 

► There is a simple and much more effective 
way to supply our American industry and com- 
merce with Seed Money. 

Change our tax laws to permit industry and 
business to set aside from present earnings the 
tax-free Seed Money that they will need to rein- 
vest in improvement of plant, products or essential 
operations to create jobs after the war. 

To put this simple, effective procedure into 
practice, our government must change its attitude 
toward the source of all improvement — Seed 
Money. To bring this about, remind your Con- 
gressman that: 

‘ 'Industrial Progress 
is the Source of all Good Living." 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 



McGRAW-lIlLI. HOOKS 



This advertisement is avaiiable in handy booklet /onn. {Less than 100 
copies free. Larger tuanlilies, SI.OO per 100; SIO.OO per 1000.) 


McGRAW-HILL 

PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC.... BOOK COMPANY, IN 

330 iVEST d2ND STHEET, NEif YORK f/SE ,V. Y. 

THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COM.MUNICATION: 
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PERSONNEL 


American Propeller Corp., subsidiary 
of Aviation Corp-, has named William 
M- Stabler service 
manager. He has 
been in the same 
capacity with Avi- 
ation Corp.'s 
Liquid Cooled En- 
gine Division and 
before that was 
with the Lycom- 
ing Division as 

represe n t a t i ve, 
one-time manager of Lycoming Air- 
port, executive pilot and supervisor 
of experimental departments. 


r 

.7 *'f« 
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TWA has created new regional mail 
and express posts in Philadelphia, 
Kansas City and San Francisco to ex- 
pedite the heavy flow of vital war 
materials and mail. Edward N. Rosa, 
passenger agent for TWA in Philadel- 
phia, will fill the newly created post 
of mail and express representative in 
that city; Robert V. Kail, former ex- 
press representative at Dayton, was 
transferred to the new office in Kan- 
sas City to supervise handling of mail 
and express in Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Wichita, and Albuquerque, as well as 
Kansas City; and Don R. Hunter, ex- 
press representative for TWA at Los 
Angeles, has been transferred to the 
new office in San Francisco. Several 
other changes have been made in the 
TWA system mail and express depart- 


ments during the past month. William 
H- Hopp, Chicago representative, 
moved into Dayton and was succeeded 
at Chicago by Clarence Olson, who had 
filled the same position In New York. 
Frank 1~ Bnptie. Burbank passenger 
agent for TWA, has taken the post 
vacated by Hunter at Los Angeles. 

Hervey F. Law (photo) is appointed 
manager of Washington-National Air- 
port, to succeed 
John Groves, who 
IS joining the Air 
Transport Assn. 

Law was previ- 
ously regional su- 
pervisor of air- 
ports for the CAA, 
working out of 
New York City, a 
designer of air- 
ports for various 
architects, an engineering draftsman 
with Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp., 
and a civilian flying instructor with 
the U. S. Army Air Corps- He began 
his career in aviation in 1914 when, 
as a student at Springfield (Mass.) 
Technical High School, he built and 
flew his own glider. 

Robert E. Gilsdorf, with Northwest Air- 
lines for the past 13 years as chief 
accountant, office manager and super- 
visor, of accounting, has joined Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines as assis- 
tant to the treasurer. 




SPANIARD VISITS CURTISS-WRIGHT: 

Burdette S. Wright, center, vice-president of Curtiss-Wright Corp., de- 
scribes the exploits of the P-40 Warhawk to Gen. Juan Beigbeder, right, 
Spanish military envoy, during 0 uisit to the compang’s Buffalo plant. 
Looking on is Lt. Col. Joseph Rodrigo, U. S. Army officer who accompanied 
the envoy. Beigbeder was stationed in Berlin for eight years before the loar. 



Norman E. Anishanslin, (left), for 
years in the Treasury and Personnel 
Departments of Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, has been named district 
traffic manager at Memphis, Tenn. 
Befoi'e joining C. & S., he was man- 
ager of the Consolidated Ticket Office 
in St. Louis. He replaces John J. Shad, 
also formerly with Consolidated 
Ticket Office, who joined Chicago & 
Southern as ticket agent at Memphis 
and is now transferred to Houston, 
Tex. 

After five years with Douglas Air- 
craft, recently at the Santa Monica 
plant. Jack Jarmuih has been appointed 
general supervisor in charge of wai 
plane contract activities at the Tulsa 
plant. 

Walter D. Peck of Pan American-Grace 
Airways has been transferred to the 
executive staff at Lima, Peru. He was 
formerly assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent. 

William U. Kennedy, vice-president in 
charge of sales and service of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Lockland plant, 
succeeding W. W. Finlay, who goes to 
Paterson, N. J., as manager of indus- 
trial relations. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines has ap- 
pointed B. Phillips acting superinten- 
dent of the Edmonton to Whitehorse 
section. Concurrently D. S. Atkinson 
was appointed superintendent of 
stores at Winnipeg; A. O. Hall and 
C. A. Lundberg were appointed equip- 
ment inspectors at Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton, respectively. 

Douglas Aircraft Co, appointed Ben O. 
Howard, pioneer racing airman and 
engineering test pilot, as an assistant 
to Donald W. Douglas. His work will 
concern all technical and flight prob- 
lems of Douglas Aircraft and its air- 
line customers. 

William B, Murphy, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Facilities Committee of the 
V/ar Production Board, was appointed 
deputy vice-chairman for production. 
He will direct all production activities 
within the WPB industry divisions 
and bureaus which report to the Of- 
fice of the Operations vice-chairman. 

Chicago & Southern Air Linos names 
W'. C. Burks general air cargo manager 
for the entire system. Burks was only 
recently appointed director of re- 
search and planning and before that 
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had served as district traffic manager 
at Memphis, Houston and Chicago. 
His headquarters will be established 
in Chicago, 

Louis F, Holizmau has joined the pub- 
lic relations stall of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft. He was formerly with 
the Wall St. Journal in New York, 
correspondent for Central News of 
London and an organizer and member 
of the board of governors of the New 
York Financial Writers Assn. 

Donald A, DuS has joined Continental 
Air Lines as executive assistant, after 
13 years of airline experience with 
Northeast Airlines and Pennsylvania- 
Central. With the former company 
he served as general traffic and sales 
manager, and was previously Wash- 
ington representative for PCA and 
concerned with the development of 
new territories for the company. 

Nat Pascliall (photo) is appointed man- 
ager of Transport Aircraft by Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. 

He will handle all 
matters pertaining 
to cargo and trans- 
port with the air- 
lines, Army, Navy 
and other domes- 
tic customers. Boh 
Askew will con- 
tinue in charge of 
Contract Admin- 
istration’s export 
and combat planes and foreign busi- 
ness. Paschall was formerly assistant 
to Gordon Brown in Contract Admin- 
istration, in the Production Control 
Division, and a pilot with United 




STUDIES REGULATIONS: 
Jesse W, Lankford, director of the 
CAB’s Safety Bureau, is directing a 
study of changes which will be 
necessary in airways regulations 
ajfer the war. The bureau has halted 
issuance of new rules during the 
survey. 


THE NEWS VIEWS— 


Being a teacher of physics, a 
mail pilot, a lawyer, vice-president 
of a large aircraft company and 
president of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce all in a lifetime 
doesn’t happen to many men. But 
these are some highlights of the 
career that Jim Murray has piled 
up behind him. 

Murray was bom in Mystic, 
Conn., in 1892 and lived all over 
New England in his youth. Gradu- 
ated from Trinity College in 1914, 
he joined the faculty of the New- 
man Prep School in Hackensack, 
N. J-, and our entry into World War 
I found him there teaching physics, 
Latin and mathematics. A too long 
waiting list for our Army Air Serv- 
ice resulted in his joining the Brit- 
ish Army Air Forces, After pUot 
training, his erudite past caught up 
with him and Murray spent the rest 
of the war instructing in England, 

A week after the Armistice, Jim 
Murray started flying mail with the 
Army of Occupation, His run 
was from Folkestone, England, to 
Cologne, Germany. In November, 
1919, he returned to his little school 
in Hackensack, but the bite of the 
bug was too strong and the follow- 
ing spring found him in Washington 
as a mail pilot on the New York- 
Washington run. 

For eight years, Jim Murray pur- 
sued this career in various posts 
throughout the country, with never 
a dull moment, He has cracked up 
more than once; he was one of the 
three pilots to fly the first trip of 
the transcontinental air mail in 
September, 1920; he was a pioneer 
in night flying, once going through 



James P. Murray 


three sets of telegraph poles in the 
dark without scratching a wing. 

While hauling the mail, Murray 
studied law and was admitted to the 
Wyoming bar in 1927. He married 
Evelyn Jensen in 1926 and they have 
a boy, 17, and a girl, 7. 

Jim Murray's last flight with the 
mail was on August 26, 1928, and 
he shortly thereafter joined Boeing 
Aircraft as their Washington repre- 
sentative, and for the past ten 
years, vice-president. Although he 
already had more than a man-sized 
job in this capacity, the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce per- 
suaded him to accept the presidency 
last February. He has brought re- 
newed life to this organization and 
is fast rebuilding it into the vigor- 
ous body that it should be. 


^ J, H. Fountain is the newly ap- 
pointed publicity manager and assis- 
tant to the vice-president of sales for 
Sperry Gyroscope Company. He was 
formerly in charge of publicity for the 
Canadian National Railways System 
in the United States. 

Frank A. Rudolph, who has been in 
charge of the Rockefeller Center of- 
fices of Aircraft Accessories Corp., has 
been named Eastern regional mana- 
ger. He was earlier affiliated with 
General Electric Co. in the radio, tele- 
vision, and electronic division. 

T. Claude Ryan,presidentofRyanAero- 
nautical Co„ and affiliated organiza- 
tions, has been elected to tho board 
of directors of the United States Na- 
tional Bank, San Diego, Calif. 

Merwin Marco, assistant industrial re- 
lations director for the Fort Worth 
division of Consolidated Vultee Air- 


craft, has assumed new duties at 
Allentown, Pa. as industrial relations 
director, to succeed Larry Boeing, re- 
signed. Before joining Consolidated 
Vultee at San Diego, Marco was per- 
sonnel director at the Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co, During the last war he was 
a naval aircraft mechanic at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. 


Joseph J. Acree has been appointed 
personnel director of Chicago & 
Southern Air 
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FINANCIAL 

“V” Loan Financing Plan 
Gains Favor in Industry 

Convair, Bendix, Lockheed-Vega, Bell and Cessna report nego- 
tiations, with other firms pending. 

By ROGER WILCO 


The policy of V loan financing 
is finding widespread application 
throughout the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry. 

► Consolidated-Vultee — Outstand- 
ing was the arrangement for a $200,- 
000,000 V loan by Consolidated-Vul- 
tee Aircraft with a group of 125 
banks. Only $40,000,000 of this loan 
is reported as being used at the pres- 
ent time. It is believed, however, 
that the company is looking forward 
to the period of contract termination 
so that it may have the funds to car- 
ry through during the transition 
period. 

y Additional Loans — A number of 
other aviation companies have also 
taken out substantial V loans. Ben- 
dix, for example, has a $150,000,000 
credit. Lockheed Aircraft and its 
Vega subsidiary have a $90,000,000 
loan and Beil Aircraft has one for 
$60,000,000. Cessna Aircraft, which 
had a $20,000,000 arrangement, has 
reduced its loan to $15,000,000 and 
another cut of $5,000,000 is indica- 
ted. Aviation Corp. and two if its 
affiliated units are understood to 
have arranged a V loan for a total 
of $16,000,000 with a group of banks. 
Piper Aircraft is also represented 
with a $2,000,000 credit. In addition 
to these companies, there are many 
others in the aviation industry re- 
sorting to this type of financing. 

► Advantages — The popularity of 
the V loan is many-sided. These 
loans carry a government guarantee 
against loss and were introduced to 
stimulate war production. In March, 
1942, the President, acting under 
authority derived from the first War 
Powers Act passed in 1941, issued an 
executive order which made this 
type of financing possible. As a 
direct result, Regulation V was 
issued by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System to con- 
trol the operation of this form of 
financing. 

► No Limit — Among other provi- 
sions, this regulation facilitates guar- 
anteed loans covering contracts re- 


ceived from the War and Navy 
Departments and the Maritime Com- 
mission. In effect, the commercial 
banks make the loan but are guaran- 
teed against loss — up to a stipulated 
percentage, usually about 80 percent 
— through the Federal Reserve 
Banks. There is no limit as to the 
size of the loans that can be made. 
For instance. General Motors Corp. 
has a loan agreement covering a bil- 
lion dollars. While none of this 
credit has been drawn down as yet, 
the company is probably preparing 
for future contingencies. 

► Rate Fi.xed — The maximum inter- 
est rate has been fixed at 5 percent 
annually. Usually, however, the 
rate is much lower. Consolidated- 
Vultee will pay 3 percent annual in- 
terest on the funds used and 1 
percent on the unused portion. 

► Cash Advances — These loans do 
not preclude cash advances being 
made by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to contractors. However, it is 
not generally realized that the serv- 
ices usually charge interest at a 
minimum rate of 2 percent per an- 
num on such advances. On this 
basis, it may be found more desir- 
able to have an established line of 
credit constantly available rather 
than be dependent upon the time- 
consuming process of securing ad- 

^ Profit Angle — Commercial banks 
can assume the entire risk of these 
loans if they are so inclined. In fact, 
the more of the loan that remains 
unguaranteed, the greater the profit. 
Regulation V provides for a gradu- 
ated scale of fees — in terms of a per- 
centage of interest payable by the 
borrower — which the commercial 
bank must turn over to the guaran- 
tor agency in consideration for the 
assumption of the risk involved. 
However, most banks prefer to 
•'share" this risk with the govern- 
ment and are delighted to pay the 
small premium for the insurance it 
carries. 

► Producers Protected — Most loans 


are made for a period that safely 
covers the producer for the time 
required to complete his contracts. 
In other words, if a certain aircraft 
contract is projected to June 30, 
1945, the loan agreement will run 
for the same period. This is a very 
important provision and will be 
highly advantageous in the event of 
sudden contract termination. Among 
other things, the contractor in that 
event will be able to obtain loans on 
any frozen inventories and will not 
necessarily be stuck with unwanted 
materials. Working capital will thus 
become readily available. 

► Safety Valve — The V loan is noth- 
ing more than a safety valve against 
abrupt contract terminations and can 
greatly facilitate the liquidation of 
inventories and prevent the restric- 
tions surrounding company assets 
during any extended adjustment 
period, 

SEC Reports Stock 
Sales by Officers 

Aircraft and airline officials file 

records of transactions. 

Aviation securities sold on balance 
by company officials during June 
are revealed by the tabulation of 
security transactions as released by 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 

► Penn. -Central — Prominent among 
the selling group were 1,000 shares 
of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
common sold by John W. Donaldson, 
a director of the company and a New 
York banker. This official retained 
1,000 shares. 

► Western Air — W. A. Coulter, presi- 
dent of Western Air Lines, liquidated 
800 shares of stock, retaining 189,165 
shares or about 45 percent of the 
company's total stock. L. H. Dwerl- 
kotte, an officer of the same carrier, 
disposed of 500 shares, leaving a 
balance of 9,390 shares owned. 

► Pan American — A director of Pan 
American Airways, Robert Lehman, 
sold 600 shares, retaining 2,000. A 
late return disclosed William Stern, 
a director of Northwest Airlines, as 
selling 100 shares of that company 
in April, but holding a balance of 
125 shares. 

► American — Also reported is the 

sale of a total of 1,500 shares of 
American Airlines common during 
March, 1942, by Amon Carter, a 
director of the company. On March 
12, 1942, the Civil Aeronautics 

Board issued its decision ordering 
retroactive and reduced mail com- 
pensation for American Airlines. As 
a result, a sharp break occurred in 
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the price of American common. The 
SEC report discloses that Mr. Carter 
disposed of 1,500 shares from March 
2 to 9. At last reports, Mr. Carter 
retained 3,200 shares. 

► Colonial — Counter to the selling 
trend, Sigmund Janas, president of 
Colonial Airlines, acquired 4,500 
shares of his company’s stock during 
June to increase his total holdings 
to 20,210 shares. 

Also on the buying side, John R. 
Longmire, a director of Chicago & 
Southern, through a partnership, ac- 
quired 1,200 shares of that com- 
pany’s voting trust certificates for 
the common during May. In addi- 
tion to this purchase, Mr. Longmire, 
a St. Louis investment banker, is a 
record holder of 3,077 shares of the 
same issue. Further, through the 
partnership and individually, Mr. 
Longmire controls a total of 11,385 
option warrants on the common 
stock. 

^ Sales — The little activity in air- 
craft was mostly on the sell side. 

S. M. Fairchild disposed of 
200 shares of Fairchild Aircraft dur- 
ing June, leaving a balance of 93,299, 


airlines, citing figures on first-half 
operations, report heavy gains, and 
other carriers announced new rec- 

> American Airlines — Out of a busi- 
ness of more than $15,000,000 for 
tlie first six months of this year, this 
carrier announced a net profit after 
taxes of $1,359,914. For the first half 
of 1942, the profit was $1,205,318, 

► United — Earlier, United Air Lines 
placed its net income for the six 
months ended June 30 at $2,153,400. 
after federal taxes, compared with 
8882,299 for the same period last 
year. The line reported total oper- 
ating revenues for the first six 
months of this year of $12,710,062. 

United explained it was making 
no provision for excess-profits tax, 
which American included, “since the 
company does not anticipate that it 
will be subject to such tax for 1943 
under existing laws." Application 
of the effective excess-profits tax 
rate, it added, would reduce net in- 
come to $981,125 for the six months 
period this year. 

>TWA — Transcontinental & West- 


A belated report shows John J. Daly, 
a director of Republic Aircraft, as 
selling 5,900 shares in April and 
1,500 more in May, retaining a bal- 
ance of 28,714 shares. 

Reports show that Courtlandt S. 
Gross, a director, received by be- 
quest or inheritance, 750 shares of 
Lockheed to bring his total holdings 
to 7,691 shares. 

► Buys — On the purchasing side were 
Charles L, Beard of Bell Aircraft 
who bought 150 shares of his com- 
pany to increase his holdings to 800 
shares; and John H, Jouett who ac- 
quired 200 shares of Bellanca Air- 
craft to make his total holdings 400 
shares. 

► No Barometers — While transac- 
tions in their own securities may be 
indicative of how officials view the 
outlook for their respective com- 
panies, this may not always prove to 
be an absolute barometer. For ex- 
ample, equities may be sold for the 
purpose of raising personal funds for 
various purposes, Similarly, many 
officials believe it desirable as a mat- 
ter of principle to acquire a greater 
stake in their own companies. 


ern Air, reporting for the first half 
of 1943, showed net income of $732.- 
578 after provision for federal in- 
come taxes. The comparative figure 
for 1942 was $422,416. 

^BranilT Airways — Reported net 
profit of $425,192 for the six months 
to June 30 this year, after charges 
and provision of $295,466 for federal 
income taxes. 

► Colonial Airlines — On the other 
hand, this company reported a net 
loss of $32,973 for the five months 
ended May 31, after charges and 

> American Export Aii-Iines — Their 
report showed that net profits for 
the year ending December 31, 1942. 
were $32,817 after taxes and charges. 
^Morc Dividends — American Air- 
lines’ statement, which included fig- 
ures for parent and consolidated 
subsidiary companies, showed that 
its net profit for the first six months 
of 1943, after provision for preferred 
stock dividends, amounted to $2,18 
per share on the 574,848 shares of 
common stock outstanding. For the 
same period in 1942, the earnings 
were $1.91 a share. 


United’s earnings amounted to 
$1.44 a share for the six months 
period, as against 58.8 cents in the 
first six months of 1942, 

TWA’s first half earnings this year 
were 76 cents a share, compared 
with 44 cents in the 1942 period. 
Operating revenue of $15,252,659 
reported for the first six months of 
this year by American Airlines (last 
year the figure was $13,296,428) 
were made up as follows; passenger, 
$11,513,361; mail, $2,097,051; ex- 
press, $1,303,752; other, $338,494. 

United's operating revenues for 
the first half of this year were $12,- 
710,062 (compared with $10,435,016 
for the same period a year ago), 
divided as follows: passenger, $8,- 
599,898; mail, $2,827,966; express, 
$3,016,396; miscellaneous, $265,802. 

TWA showed operating revenues 
for the first half of 1943 of $8,810,- 
925, which was a 22 percent increase 
over the $7,200,211 for the same pe- 
riod in 1942. 

Airaco Conversion 
Deal Completed 

President Walker says 21,394 
shares are converted, 125 are 
redeemed. 

Randolph C. Walker, president of 
Aircraft Accessories Corp., an- 
nounced that out of 21,519 shares of 
convertible preferred stock which 
the board of directors called for re- 
demption, all were converted except 
125 shares turned in at the redemp- 
tion price of $9.90 per share, plus 
accrued unpaid dividends. 

The corporation operates plants in 
Kansas City, Kan,, Slater, Mo., and 
Burbank. Calif., making aircraft ra- 
dio equipment and hydraulic sys- 

Northeast Files SEC 
Stock Statement 

A registration statement on 200,- 
000 additional common shares of 
Northeast Airlines, of $l par value, 
has been filed by the company with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The shares are to be of- 
fered by the Lee Higginson Corp. 
and other interests, subject to an 
offering to present shareholders at 
a rate ol two shares of new stock for 
three now held. 

► Boston Terminal — The proposal 
ties in with plans attributed to 
Northeast to make Boston a major 
transcontinental and trans-Atlantic 
air terminal and expand to New 
York for its Southern terminal. 


Major Airlines Report Big Gains 
In Revenues and Traffic Over ’42 

American, United, TWA, Braniff announce figures for first half, 
with others revealing dara for varying periods. 

Three of the nation's “Big Four" 
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EDITORIAL 


Service Begins at Home 


T he Air Transport Industry at the moment is 
enjoying unbounded public confidence in the 
future of scheduled flying. The dourest observers 
admit that the long-time prospects for the airlines 
are good. Railroad, bus and truck operators think 
so too. So the public now has little reason to 
doubt what it reads. 

Consequently, every foreign application that is 
toted into the docket section of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is considered significant and gets a big 
hand from the popular press. Filing a plea for a 
loute to Moscow, Hankow or somewhere in India 
has become, overnight, the industry’s sure-fire 
headline maker. 

Occasionally a local moving van operator will 
think up a new combination of flying machine 
and a homely commodity to move in it, and win 
national newspaper notice. But the biggest head- 
lines and the longest editorials spring from men- 
tion of serving cities on the other side of the globe. 

We have reached the point where every self- 
respecting line feels it must make known its fondest 
global ambitions for the post-war age or suffer 
loss of prestige. 

This “keeping up with the Joneses’’ could hardly 
be objectionable as long as the only costs were 
for attorneys’ fees and liberal supplies of paper. 
The danger is that public confidence of the present 
airlines will be undermined. 

Because the folks in Wichita or any number 
of other present or potential airline stops even- 
tually will learn that all these foreign applications 
actually mean nothing. Realistic peophf in the 
industry and government know it now. CAB has 
let it be known that seniority of applications for 
routes, domestic or foreign, will not be an element 
in awarding route rights. 

T he Administration and its State Department 
have not formed even a tentative policy on 
international air routes. The war must be won 
before any definite results are possible. Then there 
will be delicate and complicated negotiations at 
the peace table. A world air conference may have 
to be called. And before service starts on a perman- 
ent basis there will be detailed discussions with 
the individual nations seeking reciprocal air rights. 


Nor should the public be led to believe that the 
morning after the Armistice the world will break 
out with an interlacing of aii' routes offering service 
on the hour. Remember that about a year ago it 
was told in a wave of enthusiasm that we would 
have great eight-engine cargo planes helping win 
the war this year or next. It knows now that 
these ships are perhaps possible, but not soon. But 
it still doesn’t realize that we are not going to have 
airliners flying in the expected manner across the 
northern wastes to Moscow and Siberia or criss- 
crossing the Pacific on non-stop jumps of fantastic 
length for a long time after the war ends. 

T here is a lurking concern among realistic 
people in Washington that the current emphasis 
on Shangra-la may back-fire on the industry. Once 
the war is over the average citizen and business 
man may lose his present high interest in romantic 
geographical place names and settle down again 
to earning his living in the home town. 

This supposition does not ignore the fact that 
legitimate foreign operations will expand at a rapid 
rate in the post-war decade. But there won’t be 
room for every airline with foreign aspirations. 

When this is discovered, the indu.stry may find 
that during the creampuff era of mass applications 
ether lesser (or bigger) fellows have been at 
realistic work. The railroads, truck and bus lines 
which have been shuttling back and forth through 
the average citizen’s home town for countless years 
may come up with thorough market surveys and 
complicated but accurate traffic flow charts. These 
may show that the industrious newcomers are 
ready, willing and able to settle down to the every- 
day job of flying Mr. Citizen and his mail and 
express with economic efficiency from the home 
town to anywhere else in our own country. Strong 
public support for these realists could hardly be a 
surprise to the lofty-minded airlines which may 
be compelled to turn back to their own trade terri- 
tories. They may find others have taken the initia- 
tive for concentrated service in the areas the air- 
lines pioneered. 

Service begins at home. 

Robert H. Wood. 
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Fifteen pounds saved may not seem like very much to 
you — but CO 8 turret gunner, it makes possible 46 
extra rounds of .50 caliber ammunition which could 
mean the difference between Victory for him— or the 

In today’s combat aircraft, every pound saved can 
be translated into terms of more fire-power, or extra 
gas, or added speed. That's why plastic is contributing 
so much to aircraft efficiency. 

In a recent application of this strong light-weight 
material to power-driven gun turret parts, a saving of 
)2% in weight was achieved through the use of *Structo- 


mold, a lamiiialetZ-paper plastic developed by McDonnell. 

This type of plastic is particularly adaptable to 
fabrication in the specialized shapes necessary for 
turret parts such as gun shield, gunner’s seat, canopy 
door, step, and gunner's floor assemblies; also gun 
fairing, and apron and skirt assemblies. Equally as 
strong as those made of metal, plastic pans cost less 
to manufacture. 

■We shall welcome inquiries regarding the production 
of aircraft pans such as gun turret assemblies; also 
animuniUon boxes, and helicopter rotor btudes. Please 
address all inquiries to our PLASTICS DIVISION. 


•Reg. U.S. Pil. Off. 


MCDONNELL 

PLANES • PARTS • PLASTICS * S A I NT LO U I S - M E MPHI S * 
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U P at 40,000 feel. ..in the stratosphere 
...the density of tlie air is only one- 
fifth of what it is at sea level. 

That means lessened air resistance. 
More iinportant. it means hijiher and 
higher speeds... /or planes bnill to go 
fast in the stratosphere. Onlinary planes, 
lliou«!:h hrilliant perforni<*rs at l<)>ver 
levels, lose speed and maneuverahility in 
the thin iipj)er air. 

The Repul)lie TIuimlerholt was bnill 
for the stratosphert* . . . lo speed at more 
than 400 miles an hour ... to ont-dive, 
out-manenver. and onl-figlit its rivals. 
With its 2.000 liorsepower enjiine and its 
ei»:ht 50 ealilire jnaehine "uns, it pro- 
vides formidal>le protection for hijih- 
flying homhers. 

4'he hij^h st ralosjdiere and snh-stratf>s- 
ph<*re h‘vels lia\e l)ee(nne ihe stralejiie 
levels of todav s air war. Tomorrow, these 
levels will he the favore<l sky roads for 
high speed, hiiig <listaiu*e transportation. 

In tliis sense, tlie Thunderholt Is a 
fonnamner of tlie high-speed, p<*aeeliine 
air limns of tomorrow. 



